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writers of the Year and Quarter 


MIPB is pleased to announce the 1994 winners of the Writer of the Year contest. Writer of the Year: Major Scott R. McMeen, "Fire 
Support Doctrine: Sensor to Shooter," Oct-Dec '94. Runner-up: Lieutenant Colonel Karl W. Eikenberry, “Light Infantry Battalion 
Commander, S2, and Scout Platoon Leader,” Jan-Mar '94. Honorable Mentions: Captain Adam R. Hinsdale, “Pioneer: Nemesis in the 
Desert Sky," Jul-Sep '94. Major Ewald H. Coet, “The MDC! Analysis Void," Jul-Sep "94. Captain Gregory Scott Weaver, “An Example of 
Tactical Tailoring and Other Force Projection Principles,” Apr-Jun '94. 

Lieutenant Commander Sawyer is the Writer of the Quarter (Apr-Jun '95) for, “JTF JIC Operations: ’Critical Success Factors.” 

Congratulations to all of the winners, and thanks to all of our authors for their great articles, book reviews, and letters to the editor. It is 
your contribution that makes MIPB the professional forum for Military Intelligence. 





Not Getting Your Magazines? 


If your MI unit or unit intelligence officer does not receive a free copy of MIPB, please call us so that we can place your unit on our free 
mailing list. We receive many issues as undeliverable—if you are moving, send us a change of address to maintain your subscription. 





Article Clearance 


All service members and U.S. Government civilians should clear articles through their local security office prior to submission. 
Include a signed statement of clearance with your article. Include a point of contact at the clearing office and a daytime phone number. 
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VANTAGE 
POINT 





by Brigadier General Charles W. Thomas 


Army intelligence, by definition and design, focuses 
on support to the tactical warfighter. It is a vital ele- 
ment of the total intelligence system and crucial to 
success at “the point of the sword." While we will 
continue this focus, it is important that we further 
sharpen it. To do this, we (intelligence professionals) 
must expand our horizons to more specifically in- 
clude the "joint world" in our efforts. This is not a new 
concept. We must acknowledge the reality that all of 
our operations are joint. Moreover, we should use 
emerging technology and structure to maximize the 
benefit derived from the other Services and national 
agencies—they do the same with us. 


Throughout the history of warfare, the art of the 
possible has driven many of the key changes in mili- 
tary tactics and doctrine. If you think of some of the 
major technological leaps—the railroad, the tele- 
graph, and the airplane—you can see how these ma- 
jor developments forever changed the nature of war- 
fare. The recent Technology Symposium and World- 
wide Intelligence Conference, here at Fort Huachuca, 
illustrated that we are in the midst of such a change 
today. 


A Joint Architecture 


The All-Source Analysis System (ASAS) and our 
system of systems have blurred the boundaries be- 
tween tactical, operational, and strategic forces. This 
in turn blurs the difference between Service compo- 
nent and joint interfaces in an operational context. In- 
teroperability will improve as our systems improve 
and can perform more thorough and complete fu- 
sion—this change will occur at an increasing rate. 
Our task is to make the change more efficient and 
design a system that works for the warfighter. 


Our tactical fusion system will expand throughout 
the force and improve the vertical and horizontal ex- 
change of intelligence. It will become imperative that 
we maximize this system’s capability to provide ac- 
cess to all intelligence sources. This has always 
been easier to talk about than to do. Now we can do 
more than talk. A capable, interactive intelligence 
architecture is maturing with ASAS, TROJAN Special 
Purpose intelligence Remote Integrated Terminal 
(SPIRIT), the Joint Deployable Intelligence Support 
System, and Joint Worldwide Intelligence Communi- 
cations System. It makes sense to use the entire ar- 
chitecture available to all echelons (tactical and oth- 
erwise). We just need to improve and maximize the 
efficiency of this power. Due to the success of the 
Force XXI process, we are well on the way to realiz- 
ing this goal. 


Army intelligence is out front simultaneously ex- 
perimenting with "cutting edge" improvements that 
support the tactical warfighter while exercising an im- 
proved interface with the joint world. Every Advanced 
Warfighting Experiment (AWE) scheduled as part of 
the Force XXI design will include efforts to vertically 
and horizontally integrate the Intelligence Battlefield 
Operating System (BOS). This means we will test the 
systems and procedures for effective interface with 
the joint force commander, national agencies, Joint 
Intelligence Center system, and our sister Services. 
Meanwhile, we will still provide support to the tactical 
commander. The goal is an improved interface, 
which will result in improved support at all levels. 
Again, this is not a new concept, but we have never 
emphasized this idea in a warfighting context at the 
tactical and operational levels. 

The first of the calendar year ‘95 AWEs is the 
Theater Missile Defense (TMD) AWE at Fort Bliss. A 
component of Exercises ROVING SANDS and OP- 
TIC COBRA, the TMD AWE is a complete review 
that will integrate national, joint, and Army capabili- 
ties into a cohesive tactica! missile defense force. 
Our ASAS will play the main role by providing a 
fused intelligence picture to all commanders. We will 
establish an architecture that uses ASAS and 
TROJAN SPIRIT to link sensors from all Services. 
This in turn will create a targeting picture that cuts 
across the Joint Task Force. Each subsequent AWE 
will have a similar flavor, including those conducted 
at the Combined Arms Training Centers. 


Our Goal 


Army intelligence is taking the lead in integrating 
the Intelligence BOS into all Force XXI design efforts. 
As our evolution toward the Army of the 21st century 
continues, each of our roles will become increasingly 
obvious. My task to all intelligence professionals is to 
remain ready for your role when it comes—and it will 
come. First, you must thoroughly understand our sys- 
tem of systems that forms the basis of our support to 
the warfighter. Second, you must understand how 
this system overlays the seams between the joint 
community and the tactical army. 

This is not the future; it is now. We are making 
the system work, fusing joint and tactical intelligence 
in support of commanders in places like Haiti, Mace- 
donia, and on the periphery of Bosnia. The goal is to 
make the system work better, more efficiently, and 
more effectively in support of the warfighter. If each 
of us knows and does our part, we will accomplish it 
together. 


ALWAYS OUT FRONT! 
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Tactical 
Tailoring 


by Command Sergeant Major Randolph S. Hollingsworth 


"Train, maintain and make all decisions 
so that they'd make the most sense if we 


went to war tomorrow." 
—Colonel Thomas McNamara, 8 July 1991 


On 20 January 1995, the Military Intelligence (Ml) 
Corps said good-bye to Command Sergeant Major 
(CSM) Robert T. Hall. The legacy that CSM Hall 
leaves us, the MI Corps, is a legacy of training, car- 
ing, maintaining, discipline, leadership, and always 
looking forward to the 21st century. 

CSM Hall's selection to this position gave me the 
opportunity to live a dream come true as the new Ml 
Corps CSM. | will continue to build on,the legacy of 


those past CSMs who served our soldiers, our 


corps, our Army, and this great nation with pride and 
dignity. 

othe great noncommissioned officers (NCOs) who 
held this position before me are an example of the 
super type of NCOs that we have in MI. They are a 
testimony to the strength and leadership qualities of 
our senior commissioned officers and NCOs who 
lead our great soldiers day in and day out. 

| am very fortunate that Brigadier General 
Thomas selected me as the top NCO in our corps. | 
welcome the opportunity to serve, work with, and 
support every intelligence professional who provides 
intelligence for the commander. 

As | assume my duties, | look forward to great 
changes in intelligence—as we continue to lead the 
Army in the development of new technologies, sys- 
tems, doctrine, and training. As an NCO, | think the 


Army’s greatest strength is how we develop our jun- 
ior soldiers. They are tomorrow's leaders—the 
young sergeants, specialists, and privates first class 
who will lead MI into the 21st century. 

| look forward to tomorrow, because | know that 
we, as a corps of professionals, will never falter, fail, 
or disappoint our soldiers, their families, or com- 
manders. We are not on the cutting edge of excel- 
lence; we are excellence! Every soldier who wears 
the MI crest is a member of a corps that leads the 
Army in peace and war. 


| am a "soldier first, but an intelligence profes- 
sional second to none with great pride in our heri- 
tage and a focus on the future." As part of my 


charter, | will emphasize: 


C1 Individual and collective training. 

[) Development and professional growth of both 
junior soldiers and NCOs. 

(1) Technical and tactical proficiency. 

(1 Language training. 

(1 Caring for our own and other's families. 

(1 Maintaining a strong and healthy MI Corps. 

All the subjects | listed are “priority one,” and we 
should accomplish them to standard every day. 

In future articles and when | talk to soldiers face- 
to-face, | will expand on my areas of special empha- 
sis. Remember, the MI Corps is great because the 
soldiers are great. 


ALWAYS OUT FRONT! 


A Farewell to the Intelligence Center and Fort Huachuca 
by Command Sergeant Major Robert T. Hall 


This is my final article as the Military Intelligence (Ml) Corps Command Sergeant Major. Accordingly, | want to 
express my gratitude to each of you for your support to our MI mission. My family and | will cherish our time 
here at Fort Huachuca. It was a great 18 months—to date the best assignment in my 25-year career. | was a 
part of and witnessed unprecedented, historic changes within the corps. These changes strengthen and solidify 
our capability as we forge ahead toward the next century—we will continue to provide our commanders a de- 


cided edge on the battlefield. 


Through good fortune, | have been selected as the next Sergeant Major of the Sergeants Major Academy at 
Fort Bliss, Texas. It is an honor and it is significant to MI that | was selected as that academy's first Sergeant 
Major who was not from a combat arms branch. My selection is an indicator that combat support and combat 
service support soldiers have broken the barrier. The door is open and your attitude, confidence, and commit- 


ment will carry you to the level of your desire. 


As | assume my duties at the Sergeants Major Academy, you can rest assured that you will not be forgotten. 
| always have been and always will be an MI soldier. | wish you all the best. 


ALWAYS OUT FRONT! 
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FROM THE 
EDITOR 


It is obvious that we (the entire intelligence community) are effecting a major change in intelligence and 
electronic warfare (IEW) support to the warfighter. Quality soldiers, improved technology, and increased 
access to joint intelligence provide the impetus behind this change. Gone are Cold War era standards for 
intelligence timeliness, accuracy, and accessibility. The Intelligence Corps is harnessing technology to provide 
commanders improved IEW support and joint intelligence products all the way down to the battalion S2. 
Sustaining the momentum of this change relies in part on how well we capture and apply the lessons of our 
experiences. The U.S. Army Intelligence Center recently addressed this challenge at the Technology Sympo- 
sium and Worldwide Intelligence Conference, here at Fort Huachuca. In this issue of MIPB, you will find 
articles that discuss many topics to include how military intelligence professionals are applying lessons 
learned from the past to successfully meet today’s missions and tomorrow's challenges. 








Joint intelligence is an inextricable part of the Intelligence Battlefield Operating System. We will not go to war 
or an operation other than war without some form of joint intelligence support. At the request of the Deputy 
Commanding General, U.S. Army Intelligence Center, the U.S. Atlantic Command (USACOM) contributed 
two articles that outline their approach to joint intelligence readiness and operations. USACOM is a leader in 
developing and implementing joint intelligence tactics, techniques, and procedures (TTP). In their articles, 
USACOM explains how they develop and refine their intelligence TTP through joint and combined exercises 
and operations. Most recently, Operations RESTORE and UPHOLD DEMOCRACY in Haiti served as a 
proving ground for the USACOM intelligence architecture and concepts of joint intelligence support to the Joint 
Task Force (JTF). Colonel Young and Lieutenant Commander Sawyer recount the USACOM experience. Next, 
Major Dominic and Second Lieutenant Chacho discuss how Army intelligence organizations supported 
XVIII Airborne Corps and JTF-180 in Haiti. 


Our experiences in operations and exercises form the basis by which we validate existing doctrine and 
develop new concepts. Lieutenant Colonel Phillips’ article, “/ntelligence to the Point of the Spear" is an 
excellent example of how intelligence professionals contribute to the development of sound doctrine and 
training. While Lieutenant Colonel Phillips possesses the resources to examine the doctrinal employment of an 
MI battalion, we can each contribute to our field by actively participating in after-action reviews, exercises, 
training, and professional literature. The articles by Major Madden; Captains Bennett and Niedrauer, Bigelow, 
Kraak, and Resch; Sergeant Major Scott; Sergeant First Class Taylor; and Dr. Lockwood are examples of 
professionals contributing to the success of the Military Intelligence Corps. Chief Warrant Officer Two Phillips’ 
discussion of the All-Source Analysis System and U.S. Army Forces Command (FORSCOM) Automated Intel- 
ligence Support System in Letters to the Editor is exactly the type of feedback we need from the field. 


One method to contribute to intelligence in the near future is to submit intelligence training articles for the 
October-December 1995 issue of Military Intelligence Professional Bulletin (MIPB) no later than 7 July 
1995. Additionally, the Intelligence Center will begin revising three key field manuals this spring. These manu- 
als will establish how we conduct IEW operations from corps to battalion: 


0 FM 34-25, Corps IEW Operations. 
0 FM 34-10, Division IEW Operations. 
0) FM 34-80, Brigade and Battalion IEW Operations. 


Now is the time for you, the intelligence professional, to help shape the intelligence doctrine of the 21st 
century. As professionals, we have a responsibility to our commanders and soldiers to apply, examine, and 
discuss the doctrine upon which success and lives may depend. MIPB and the Directorate of Operations, 
Training, and Doctrine stand ready to assist you in meeting that responsibility. 


23 tiph—— 73 Danan 
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To The Editor: 


| was impressed by CW2 Mark In- 
gram’s article (Military Intelli- 
gence Professional Bulletin, 
Jan-Mar 95) describing how far 
1st Cavalry Division's analysis 
and control element (ACE) has 
come using the All-Source Analy- 
sis System (ASAS). Hopefully, the 
Program Manager ASAS has cap- 
tured those lessons-learned by 
1st Cav so that the rest of the 
Army will also benefit from their 
experience. However, there are 
two areas mentioned by Mr. In- 
gram that are not being effectively 
remedied by the ASAS develop- 
ers and trainers. These weak ar- 
eas are training data base 
managers and disseminating intel- 
ligence developed by ASAS. 

The All-Source Correlated Data 
Base (ASCDB) is the result of all 
the automated and manual corre- 
lations performed by the com- 
puter and its operators. This data 
base can be a powerful tool for 
analysts and commanders be- 
cause it provides a continually up- 
dated picture of the enemy. This 
data base forms the basis for the 
written and graphic Intelligence 
Summaries (INTSUMs) provided 
to commanders. However, | have 
been on several exercises with 
units having ASAS and found that 
the ASCDB is often filled with out- 
dated and inaccurate information. 
The ASCDB is often so contami- 
nated with bad data that it is com- 
pletely unreliable. The role of the 
data base manager is critical to 
maintaining current and accurate 
intelligence in the ASCDB. This re- 
quires a continual review and ad- 
justment of the data base. 
However, this human intervention 
is often not done. If | walked into 
your ACE, could | receive a cur- 
rent listing of all assessed enemy 
battalion locations for the division 
you are fighting? How current and 
accurate would your list be? More 
training at the school and within 
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our ACEs on maintaining a cur- 
rent and accurate ASCDB is nec- 
essary. 

The second and even more 
damaging weakness is the failure 
of ASAS to provide an automated 
means to distribute the ASCDB 
throughout the division. Every divi- 
sion and corps with ASAS that | 
have observed struggles with the 
challenge of how to rapidly dis- 
seminate the intelligence ASAS 
has helped them acquire. The so- 
lution is not to transmit long writ- 
ten INTSUMs or detailed graphic 
INTSUMs to the Division Tactical 
Command Post (DTAC) and bri- 
gade S2s. The solution is to pro- 
vide them with access to the 
ASCDB so that they can provide 
their commanders with the intelli- 
gence they require. Providing ac- 
cess to the ASCDB does not 
mean we must provide an ASAS 
or ASAS-Remote Work Stations 
(RWS) at each Command Post— 
there is a much simpler and more 
effective solution. 

Mr. Ingram discusses providing 
a graphic INTSUM every 15 min- 
utes, but | believe that we have 
the capability to do much more. 
What if the G2 operations officer 
were abie to query the ASCDB 
and display on a large screen TV 
or computer monitor in the com- 
manding general's "battle wagon" 
the current enemy situation in any 
manner the commander wanted, 
whenever the commander wanted 
it? If the commander wanted to ° 
know the location of the Division 
Artillery Group and associated air 
defense, the G2 should be able to 
query the ASCDB and display 
these units with a map back- 
ground on a large screen TV or 
computer monitor in the com- 
mander’s vehicle. If immediately 
after seeing this picture, the com- 
mander wanted to see the current 
assessed location of all tank bat- 
talions, the G2 operations officer 
should be able to immediately re- 
query the ASCDB and display this 


picture. Now imagine if not only 
the division commander could do 
this but at the same time the As- 
sistant Division Commander for 
Maneuver (ADC[M}) at the DTAC 
and the brigade commanders 
could query the ASCDB—then 
you would truly realize the power 
of ASAS. If each warfighter in the 
division is able to immediately ac- 
cess the complete enemy data 
base that is being continually up- 
dated by the ACE, then our prob- 
lem of rapidly disseminating 
intelligence is solved. 

Though my division does not 
have ASAS, we have worked 
hard to address the two problems 
noted above. We currently use 
the FORSCOM Automated Intelli- 
gence Support System (FAISS) 
for Microsoft Windows to create 
our version of the ASCDB. We 
constantly update our enemy data 
base to ensure that we have cur- 
rent assessed locations for all bat- 
talions in the enemy division(s) 
we plan to engage. Two analysts 
each shift continually ensure that 
the data base is complete, timely, 
and free of errors. 

To solve the second problem, 
we use the division's local area 
network, which our signal battal- 
ion sets up, using MSE to immedi- 
ately share or distribute the 
enemy data base with the G2 op- 
erations officer, DTAC, DREAR, 
and brigade command posts. 
These sections can query the 
data base and display graphically 
(on color notebook computers) 
the current enemy situation in any 
manner they need (e.g., artillery 
units and air defense or tank and 
motorized rifle battalions). They 
can also manipulate the data and 
add to it intelligence derived at 
their level. 

The ASAS program manager 
should examine enabling ASAS to 
download its ASCDB to a FAISS 
data base that could then be 
shared or distributed with other 

(Continued on page 54) 
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by Colonel David F. Young 


During the early days of the Haiti 
deployment, the U.S. Atlantic 
Command (USACOM) conducted 
a daily video-teleconference 
(VTC) at 0630 hours. During a 
VTC, | informed the J2s of the de- 
ployed JTFs (JTF-160, 180, 190 
and CTF-185) that the USACOM 
J2 had been hospitalized and 
would probably be out for the next 
couple of weeks. Colonel Seiter 
(G2, XVIil Airborne Corps), serv- 
ing as the JTF-180 J2 (aboard the 
USS Mount Whitney), asked me 
to relay a message to the USA- 
COM J2. He said that the USA- 
COM J2 “should rest, regain his 
strength, and not worry about the 
on-going operation." Then he said 
that USACOM and its J2 had 
done their job by ensuring the full 
preparation of the intelligence 
forces in JTF-180 to execute their 


mission. Colonel Seiter’s state- 
ment is a confident testimony to 
the intelligence relationship that 
has developed between USA- 
COM and its components. 


USACOM assumed its new 
missions in October 1993, but the 
relationship between our com- 
mand and the XVIil Airborne 
Corps was forged much earlier. 
The corps was a standing JTF 
for the old LANTCOM and both 
had exercised together at least 
annually for several years. The 
OCEAN VENTURE series of 
exercises and later, Exercise 
AGILE PROVIDER '94 provided 
opportunities to exercise support. 
We captured all of these practices 
in the USACOM intelligence tac- 
tics, techniques, and procedures 
(TTP). 

This USACOM intelligence TTP 
is a living document that we 
(the entire USACOM intelligence 
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team) update as required and 
validate through exercise and 
contingency deployments. We 
also improve it through a board of 
directors known as the ACOM In- 
telligence Board (AIB). 

The senior intelligence officers 
of the USACOM components and 
task forces meet, at least quar- 
terly, as the AIB to proactively 
address improvements in intelli- 
gence support. During one of 
these early sessions, the board 
discussed various Service doc- 
trines for intelligence support. The 
Air Force uses a “reach back" 
philosophy and the Army employs 
"split-based" operations. Both are 
different but at the same time 
very similar, and both are very 
compatible with our anticipated 
intelligence operations. 

When asked if he executed 
split-based operations with Fort 
Bragg the G2, XVIII Airborne 
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Corps replied that he split-based, 
but with Norfolk. He had to do this 
because the data and support 
were there initially. He was able 
to do this because of the proce- 
dures that we established, the 
systems that we employed and 
because of the training we pro- 
vided in previous exercises. 


While USACOM has always 
had a training role, the opera- 
tional tempo of intelligence train- 
ing spiked when we established 
the Field Support Directorate 
(FSD). Our intention was to dedi- 
cate the best people (those who 
had proven themselves compe- 
tent in our systems and proce- 
dures), to train newly established 
or establishing JTFs and to aug- 
ment these task forces with 
unique skills (whenever required). 
The next article will talk more 
about the FSD. This concept has 
worked extraordinarily well. We 
have trained with— 

O XVIIl Airborne Corps for exer- 
cises and Haiti. 

0 Ill Corps. 

0 8th Air Force for Exercise 
Unified Endeavor ’95. 

0) 10th Mountain Division for their 
deployment to Haiti as a JTF 
and then as the nucleus for a 
multinational force. 

0 An intelligence slice, 25th In- 
fantry Division (in Hawaii), for 
their deployment to Haiti to re- 
place 10th Mountain Division. 

While "seamless" is (in my 
opinion) one of the most over- 
used words in our intelligence 
jargon, our training provided the 
foundation for an exceptionally 
graceful transition to JTF opera- 
tions. At one time JTF-190 
(afloat), JTF-120 (afloat), JTF-180 
(Port-au-Prince), JTF-160 (Guan- 
tanamo), U.S. Forces Command 
(FORSCOM), Ii Marine Expedi- 
tionary Force, XVIII Airborne 
Corps, and Ill Corps were all part 
of our daily intelligence briefing. 
U.S. Transportation Command 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff J2 
also participated. This was our 
USACOM network. 

During the Haiti operation 
President Clinton talked to the 
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participating commanders over 
both the Joint Worldwide intelli- 
gence Communications System 
(JWICS) and the USACOM Net. 
Our net is our initiative to extend 
intratheater connectivity to com- 
ponent commands and JTFs and 
below while providing access to 
external organizations via JWICS. 
Permanent Army subscribers in- 
clude FORSCOM, XVIII Airborne 
Corps, and Ill Corps. It is a garri- 
son capability with limited deploy- 
ability. Our goal is to build a fully 
deployable capability as part of 
USACOM Online. In the mean- 
time, we use the USACOM Net to 
pass both video and data 
throughout our intelligence com- 
munity. 

During operations in Haiti the 
J3, J4, and J5 also used the net- 
work daily to coordinate opera- 
tions and conduct business with 
counterparts. While this network 
was available for full staff use, the 
original intention was to improve 
the flow of intelligence. It does 
that magnificently. The flow of 
data, the face-to-face analytic dis- 
cussions, and the J2 to J2 as- 
sessments and exchanges all 
lead to a common view of the bat- 
tlefield. This proved invaluable. 

Operations in Haiti provided op- 
portunities to test new relation- 
ships and gain experience with 
"one-of-a-kind" and emerging 
systems. The Joint Operations 
Support Element was a great fa- 
cilitator. We used it in a slightly 
different way from previous em- 





ployment in that it worked for the 
J2, with a military person in 
charge. The Theater Rapid Re- 
sponse intelligence Package 
(TRRIP) was a great aid and 
many soldiers had an opportunity 
to use it for the first time. Soldiers 
also had occasion to employ both 
the Navy’s REEF POINT (a sig- 
nals intelligence system) and the 
Army’s Airborne Reconnaissance 
Low (ARL). These. systems were 
especially useful and received 
“high marks" from the supported 
commanders. 


That is a snapshot of what 
USACOM has accomplished, and 
all of it leads to building a symbi- 
otic relationship with our compo- 
nents and JTFs. We do this 
through dedicated and enhanced 
training and exercises as well as 
J2_ staff augmentation when 
needed. The USACOM Net offers 
a dedicated dissemination capa- 
bility that we plan to expand even 
further. We also offer in-depth 
data for our area of responsibility 
and some remarkable analysis. If 
you need us, just call 1-800-JIC 
TO GO. 


COL Young, an Army intelligence officer, is 
the Deputy Director of Intelligence, USA- 
COM in Norfolk, VA. He has a very exten- 
sive intelligence background to include a 
tour in Vietnam, experience as a Foreign 
Area Officer, and various other assign- 
ments. COL Young graduated from the 
two-year Advanced Operational Studies 
War College Fellowship and has a bache- 
lor’s and graduate degree in Psychology. 








JIF JIC Operations: 






“Critical Success Factors” 


by Lieutenant Commander 
Darren Sawyer, USN 


Operations in Haiti marked sev- 
eral successful intelligence firsts. 
One of the two most significant 
accomplishments was the appli- 
cation and "real world" test of the 
USACOM tactics, techniques, 
and procedures (TTP) for intelli- 
gence support to joint operations. 
The other accomplishment was 
“standing up" a Joint Task Force 
(JTF) Joint Intelligence Center 
(JIC) in the USACOM area of re- 
sponsibility. “Standing up" a JTF 
JIC involves bringing together in- 
telligence experts from all Serv- 
ices and disciplines to perform a 
myriad of intelligence functions— 
all of this focused on meeting the 
JTF commander's requirements. 


Operations in Haiti proved that 
a mix of Service members must 
work synergistically to perform 
core joint intelligence functions. 
These functions include indica- 
tions and warning analysis and 
reporting, threat assessments, 
planning and directing collection 
assets, all-source analytical re- 
porting, and target development 
and nomination. In addition to 
molding a JIC team, we had 
to integrate interoperable intelli- 
gence support systems and 
communications systems. We 
maximized internal and external 
communications linkages so the 
JIC would function effectively in 
our operational environment. A 
JTF JIC director must effectively 
achieve joint interoperability of 
human and material resources to 
ensure timely, accurate, relevant, 
usable, and complete intelligence 
support to the warfighters. 


Critical Success Factors 


USACOM defines critical suc- 
cess factors as those essential 
goals or elements which must be 
met (at a minimum) to achieve 
success. In the “business worid" 
you can consider factors such as 
production efficiency, product 
quality, and inventory control as 
critical success factors. From a 
military perspective critical suc- 
cess factors may be teamwork, 
communications, training, or pre- 
ventive maintenance. There were 
a number of factors which contrib- 
uted to the success of "standing 
up" the JTF-190 JIC in support of 
operations in Haiti. Some factors 
were important while others were 
critical (success or failure hinged 
upon meeting them). 

How does one achieve joint 
interoperability of human and 
material resources to success- 
fully build a JTF JIC to support 
the commander's requirements? 
Based on operations in Haiti, four 
factors are critical to the success 
of a JIC director's effort to put all 
the pieces of the puzzle together: 


0 Training (joint exercises, field 
training, and school house). 


0) JIC experience. 


O Knowledge of systems and 
communications architectures. 


©) Leadership skills. 


Training 

Joint training exercises such 
as OCEAN VENTURE ’93 and 
AGILE PROVIDER '94 served as 
the cornerstones for successful 
JTF operations. Both exercises 
provided the opportunity to test 
the intelligence capabilities of all 
Services, employ theater TTP, 
and stress intelligence support 


and communications systems in- 
teroperability. Lessons learned 
from both exercises proved in- 
valuable. During these major joint 
force exercises the intelligence 
cycle—plan and direct, collect, 
process, produce, and dissemi- 
nate—was fully tested. This oc- 
curred over a robust automated 
communications infrastructure in 
a notional high-threat, fast-paced, 
and intense environment. 


"School house" training pro- 
vides the foundation for under- 
standing JTF operations. Three 
courses that are most beneficial 


,and provide valuable textbook ex- 


posure to JTF and JIC operations 
are— 


O The JTF Intelligence Man- 
ager’s Course (see page 55). 


O The JIC Course (see page 
55). 


0) The Expeditionary Warfare In- 
telligence Course offered by 
the Navy and Marine Corps In- 
telligence Training Center in 
Virginia Beach, Virginia. 

Service-specific expertise is 
a very important piece everyone 
contributes to the JTF. Expertise 
in Service-specific doctrine with 
knowledge of joint and theater 
doctrine (as building blocks) is 
essential to prepare for JTF op- 
erations. A well-developed knowl- 
edge base on Service doctrine, 
component capabilities, and joint 
operations will empower you as 
an active and successful partici- 

pant in JTF operations. Figure 1 

conceptually depicts how to build 

up the knowledge and experience 
base for JTF operations. 


Think of going to the JTF JIC 
equipped with Service-specific 
tools (doctrine) as a "pot luck:" 
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1 Components and augmentees 
each bring a dish or casserole 
(intelligence expertise, Service 
doctrine). 

0 The theater commander-in- 
chief and J2 provides the serv- 
ing trays and equipment 
(JDISS, JWICS), some casse- 
roles (TTP), and some waiters 
(USACOM Field Support Di- 
rectorate [FSD] teams). 

0 National agencies provide 
waiters (NIST, JILE, JOSE, 
JCMEC) and a casserole or 
two (JTTP). 

0) Then we all create catered 
(tailored) meals (intelligence 
products) for the customers 
(operators/warfighters). 


Editor's Note: See glossary on 
page 12 for the expansion of many 
acronyms in this article. 

Field training with the core 
component, which will make up 
the JTF, is important. It is impera- 
tive that all members of the team 
understand how an Army corps 
operates on the battlefield, how a 
Navy battle group conducts anti- 
submarine warfare, how the 
Marines conduct amphibious 
landings, and how the Air Force 
plans air strikes. Knowing how a 
component doctrinally goes to 
war with systems, communica- 
tions, equipment, and its people 
will facilitate JTF JIC human and 
material resources interoperabil- 
ity. Field exercises with the XVIII 
Airborne Corps and the 82d Air- 
borne Division provided a close 
look at how Army units doctrinally 
fight and win. Deploying to the 
Oth Mountain Division and dis- 
cussing in detail lessons learned 
from operations in Somalia 
proved invaluable. To operate as 
a JTF JIC you must deploy and 
conduct Service-specific exer- 
cises, ask questions, operate 
many systems, and make an ef- 
fort to understand the doctrine of 
the core JTF component. 


JIC Experience 

The old adage “experience is 
the best teacher" certainly applies 
during the monumental task of 
“standing up" a JTF JIC. Expo- 
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LEGEND: 

ATTP - USACOM Tactics, Techniques, 
and Procedures 

JCMEC - Joint Captured Materiel 


Exploitation Center 
JIC - Joint Intelligence Center 
JIF - Joint Interrogation Facility 
JILE —_- Joint Intelligence Liaison 
Element 





Service Doctrine 


Manpower 
Support 


JOSE - Joint Operations Support 


Element 
JTF . Joint Task Force 
JTTP - Joint Tactics, Techniques, 
and Procedures 
NIST - National Intelligence 
Support Team 
TIP. Tactics, Techniques, and 
Procedures 











Figure 1. JTF Operations Knowledge and Experience Base. 


sure to JIC operations at the na- 

tional or theater level as a JIC 

Watch Officer (JICWO) provides 

a foundation to— 

0 Apply “school house" knowl- 
edge. 

©) Learn national and theater 
level intelligence support rela- 
tionships. 

1) Learn joint and theater TTP, 
and theater JIC-to-component 
intelligence support relation- 
ships. 


Knowledge of Systems 
and Architecture 


The intelligence systems and 
communications architecture in- 
cluded JDISS, JWICS, STICS, 
TROJAN SPIRIT, MITT, FAST, 
MSE, INMARSAT, ASAS-Warrior, 
GMF circuit, Packet-switch net- 
work, LAN, WAN, wide band- 
width, and a T-1 circuit in support 
of operations in Haiti. If you are 


unfamiliar with some of these 
systems or terms, you are "falling 
behind" in information systems 
technology. Knowledge of the var- 
ied systems architecture, systems 
integration, and communications 
paths is imperative in this age of 
expanding information systems 
technology and information war- 
fare. 


JTFs must have adequate con- 
nectivity with external sources of 
intelligence support and commu- 
nications linkages. This facilitates 
full intelligence dialogue with all 
elements of the JTF. The JTF J2 
must begin coordinating and plan- 
ning with the JTF J6 early on to 
identify system and communica- 
tions requirements to ensure all 
participants can receive, process, 
and disseminate intelligence in- 
formation effectively. Adequate 
capacity, reliability, security, and 
redundancy are among the critical 
considerations in selecting appro- 








priate information and communi- 
cations systems integration. The 
JTF must effectively use all 
intelligence support and commu- 
nications systems to achieve 
operational effectiveness. These 
systems must provide voice, data, 
and video information exchange 
among JTF forces, and between 
JTF forces and theater and na- 
tional level organizations. Internal 
JIC LAN management becomes 
a concern in determining joint 
systems placement. Placement 
factors include user access, 
power availability, and distance 
from the external communications 
link (e.g., GMF circuit, TROJAN 
SPIRIT, or satellite communica- 
tions) to maintain internal and ex- 
ternal connectivity. 

The two most important sys- 
tems/communications tools that 
we deployed for JTF operations 
were JWICS (USACOM Net) and 
JDISS. 


JWICS is an SCli-level, multi- 
media communications network 
that provides high-speed data 
communications capabilities be- 
tween national and theater level. 
The USACOM Net is a USACOM 
initiative which extended JWICS 
connectivity to USACOM compo- 
nents and JTFs. In Haiti, senior 
intelligence leaders (national level 
J2, theater J2, JTF J2, and com- 
ponent N2s, G2s, and INs) mainly 
used JWICS and the USACOM 
Net to synchronize the _intelli- 
gence battlefield. However, ana- 
lysts also used the USACOM Net 
daily to exchange information. 


JDISS is a family of hardware 
and software which provides 
automated intelligence connectiv- 
ity and interoperability with the 
JTF brigades, JTF JIC, theater 
components, theater JIC, and na- 
tional JIC. JDISS has about an 
80% to 90% intelligence through- 
put and enables intelligence ana- 
lysts to access theater and 
national data bases, electronic 
mail, message handling, image 
processing, and map graphics. 

Both JWICS and JDISS require 
high-speed satellite communica- 
tions to be truly effective. Band- 
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width management becomes a 
concern to maximize data and 
video transfer for both systems. 
Figure 2 shows the JWICS and 
JDISS connectivity for JTF opera- 
tions in Haiti. 

The JTF JIC had both SCI 
(DSNET-3) and GENSER 
(DSNET-1) JDISS connectivity 
with the theater JIC and SCI 
JDISS connectivity with the na- 
tional JIC. All of the subordinate 
brigades had GENSER JDISS 
connectivity with the JTF JIC. 


Leadership Skills 


How do you bring together a 
mixture of sailors, airmen, sol- 
diers, and marines to operate as 
a cohesive unit? Facilitating 
teamwork, communication, and 
organizational efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness in a joint environment 
is not always an easy task. Over- 
coming the communications hur- 
dies is a major task in itself. Each 
Service has its own terminology 
in relaying information or commu- 
nicating directives. "Securing" a 
facility has a distinctly different 
meaning to each of the four Serv- 
ices. Although the joint publica- 
tions series helps in breaking 
down communications barriers, 
they are not enough. It is impera- 
tive that leaders in a joint environ- 
ment convey their thoughts, 
ideas, and directives to subordi- 
nates in a clear, concise manner. 
Then an airman, marine, sailor, or 
soldier walks away knowing ex- 
actly what he needs to accom- 
plish. Effective and efficient 
employment of human and mate- 
rial resources to accomplish a 
multifaceted joint mission requires 
a leader who can “make things 
happen." The leader must en- 
courage and channel the contri- 
butions of others, take a stand, 
address important issues, and act 
as a Catalyst for change and im- 
provement. 


Many leaders learn textbook 
leadership, (to be fair, consistent 
and lead by example) while some 
learn leadership on the job and 
become great leaders in the heat 
of battle. Other leaders become 
respected leaders by incorporat- 


ing a number of management and 
leadership tools. These leaders 
motivate and empower their 
troops to stand tall and move for- 
ward. Strong leadership is essen- 
tial in a joint environment. The 
leader must bring together many 
parties, pieces, and players to 


_ function as a productive organiza- 


tion. A JIC director must provide 
direction and foster teamwork 
quickly to maintain the focus of 
the JIC on supporting the com- 
mander. It is also important to 
structure the JIC organizationally 
to facilitate teamwork and encour- 
age cooperation. 


Establishing the JTF JIC 


In a relatively short period of 
time, the JIC director must create 
a structure that facilitates the fu- 
sion of intelligence. He must— 

0) Establish a battle roster to 
support 24-hour operations. 


© Lay out systems placement. 


0 Coordinate and _ incorporate 


national level support to in- 
clude the National Intelligence 
Support Team (NIST), Joint In- 
telligence Liaison Element 
(JILE), Joint Operations Sup- 
port Element (JOSE), and 
Joint Captured Materiel Ex- 
ploitation Center (JCMEC). 
Accomplishing this from ground 
zero is no easy task. The most ef- 
fective JTF JIC structure will vary 
depending on the nature of a par- 
ticular crisis, scale of U.S. military 
action, and amount and type of 
intelligence required to support 
that action. Clearly the level of in- 
telligence support required for 
disaster relief or refugee interdic- 
tion is much less than that re- 
quired to support nonpermissive 
noncombatant evacuation opera- 
tions (NEOs). You must tailor the 
JIC structure and manning to 
meet the mission. 


The USACOM intelligence TTP 
provides general guidelines to de- 
termine manning levels for the 
JTF JIC. The J2 must perform 
mission analysis early on to iden- 
tify core intelligence organiza- 
tion’s strengths and weaknesses 
and to ensure the JIC structure 
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can accomplish the mission. 
Key considerations include 24- 
hour operations sustainment and 
augmentation of Service compo- 
nent subject matter experts. For 
instance, in a high-threat environ- 
ment involving hostile ground, air, 
and naval activity, the JIC will re- 
quire additional order of battle 
(OB) analysts, imagery analysts, 
and targeting personnel. In a sig- 
nals intelligence (SIGINT)-rich en- 
vironment you may need to 
increase the number of SIGINT 
technicians, as well as intercept 
systems. In Haiti, with little to no 
significant air, ground, and naval 
threat, there was no requirement 
for separate OB analysts. How- 
ever, there was a requirement for 
current and long-term analysts, 
as well as geopolitical analysts. 
The J2 should tailor the JIC man- 
ning to meet the mission. If the 
mission or threat changes in mid- 
stream—change with it. It is also 


critical to keep the JIC stream- 
lined; overmanning can reduce 
the JIC’s effectiveness. If you do 
not need augmentees based on 
operations or a reduced threat 
environment, redeploy them. 


A number of constraints may 
dictate how you physically struc- 
ture the JIC. You must consider 
the type of facility (warehouse, 
hotel basement, tent, airport ter- 
minal), floor space allotment 
within a facility, and environ- 
mental factors to determine how 
to organize the JIC structure. 


In Haiti, we located the JIC 
in the rear of a warehouse in 
an_ industrial complex. Each 
section of the JIC needed wall 
space to hang intelligence prepa- 
ration of the battlefield (IPB) 
products, plot maps, and place 
other key intelligence products 
particular to a given section. For 
instance, the collection manage- 
ment and dissemination (CM&D) 


section posted collection plans 
and information requirements 
while the IMINT section posted 
mosaics. We also considered the 
placement of intelligence support 
systems in determining the JIC 
layout. The availability and loca- 
tion of both AC and DC power 
(generator and local power) con- 
nections presented additional 
concerns. We established both 
SCI and GENSER JDISS LANs 
to process SCI intelligence and 
sanitize that intelligence and dis- 
seminate it through GENSER to 
the maneuver brigades. Each ma- 
neuver brigade was equipped 
with a GENSER JDISS. Ideally 
we would have equipped each 
section of the JIC with a JDISS. 
In Haiti, sections had to share 
systems. During the initial phase, 
systems were slow in arriving. 
The CM&D section, all-source 
analysis section, and JICWO had 
priority in that order. Time-phased 
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Figure 2. JWICS and JDISS Connectivity for JTF Operations in Haiti. 
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force deployment data (TPFDD) 
essential equipment arrived with 
the troops on D-day or D+1. 
NIST, JILE, JOSE, and JCMEC 
all reported with their systems to 
support our efforts. 


Internal information flow cen- 
tered around the all-source analy- 
sis section. A number of sources 
provided information to the JIC 
(e.g., the major subordinate com- 
mands, U.S. Embassy, compo- 
nents). We had to fuse all this 
information into a relevant and 
accurate product. The JICWO 
would hold fusion meetings with 
all section chiefs to ensure an ex- 
change of information and analy- 
sis on a regular schedule. These 
fusion meetings were critical to 
properly assess current activity 
and project future activity. The 
meetings also ensured that ail 
sections focused on answering 
priority intelligence requirements 
and supporting the "warfighters." 


Conclusion 


JTF JIC operations in Haiti 
were an intelligence success for 
all involved—from brigade S2s to 
the national level J2. The systems 
and procedures we employed and 
tested successfully during exer- 
cises supported the intelligence 
cycle and the commander's 
needs in actual operations. To 
“stand up" a JTF JIC and make it 
work—prior training, JIC experi- 
ence, information systems tech- 
nology familiarity, and strong 
leadership are all prerequisites. 
You must fully integrate human 
and material resources to form a 
cohesive, functional intelligence 
support node. The major lessons 
learned from Haiti JTF JIC opera- 
tions follow. 


JDISS training. JDISS training 
needs continued emphasis 
among USACOM and component 
intelligence organizations. Lack of 
system availability to date has 
slowed the training process and 
prevents component personnel 
and augmentees from maintain- 
ing proficiency. Where systems 
are available, it is imperative that 
supervisors continue to enforce a 
training program. JDISS opera- 
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tional and analytical techniques 
are perishable skills. 

Request for information (RFI) 
management. Components are 
unfamiliar with the USACOM 
Automated Tracking System 
(ATS) for RFl management. We 
encountered numerous shortfalls 
due to a lack of training. The 
USACOM ATS is a single com- 
prehensive data base which effi- 
ciently processes RFlis at all 
command levels. Manual RFI 
management is not efficient—you 
can misplace papers, there is no 
query capability or automatic 
tracking, and users in remote lo- 
cations cannot access RFi re- 
sponses. A key feature of the ATS 
is information sharing—it facili- 
tates management of all RFls and 
allows users to determine the 
status of RFls. Using the ATS, the 
JTF JIC with the theater JIC can 
manage, track, and account for all 
RFis efficiently. The ATS also 
provides a historical data base for 
future requirements. 


Augment and train JTF core 
components as early as possi- 
ble. The earlier USACOM pro- 
vides JTF training to the JTF core 
component, the smoother the 
transition from operating under 
Service-specific doctrine to oper- 
ating under joint and theater doc- 
trine. USACOM augmentation 
teams from the FSD can facilitate 
the transition from an analysis 
and control element structure to a 
JIC structure. These teams will 
deploy as early and as often as 
needed during the  pre-crisis 
phase. They ensure that the JTF 
core component is familiar with 
JTF operations and USACOM in- 
telligence TTP. 


Glossary 

ASAS: All-Source Analysis 
System 

DSNET: Defense Secure 
Network 


FAST: Forward Area Support 
Terminal 


FSD: field support directorate 


GENSER: General Service 
(communications) 


GMF: ground mobile forces 
(circuit) 


INs: USAF intelligence officers 
equal to Army G2s and S2s 


INMARSAT: International 
Marine Satellite 


JCMEC: Joint Captured Materiel 


‘Exploitation Center 


JDISS: Joint Deployabie 
Intelligence Support System 

JIC: Joint Intelligence Center 
JICWO: JIC watch officer 

JILE: Joint Intelligence Liaison 
Element 

JOSE: Joint Operations Support 
Element 

JTTP: Joint tactics, techniques, 
and procedures 


JWICS: Joint Worldwide 
Intelligence Communications 
System 


LAN: local area network 


‘MITT: Mobile Integrated Tactical 


Terminal 


MSE: Mobile Subscriber 
Equipment 


NEO: noncombatant evacuation 
operation 


NIST: National Intelligence 
Support Team 


SCI: sensitive compartmented 
information 


STICS: Scalable Transportable 
Intelligence Communications 
System 


TPFDD: time-phased force 
deployment data 


TROJAN SPIRIT: TROJAN 
Special Purpose Intelligence 
Remote Integrated Terminal 


WAN: wide area network 


LCDR Sawyer is a naval intelligence ofii- 
cer at the Field Support Directorate (FSD), 
USACOM in Norfolk, VA. He is a team 
leader for a USACOM deployable joint in- 
telligence training and augmentation team. 
LCDR Sawyer has an extensive naval in- 
telligence background and served as the 
Watch Officer, USACOM JIC. He holds 
two bachelor’s degrees and a master’s de- 
gree in Information Systems Technology. 
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by Major Carl Dominic ~X WII] Airborne Corps Intelligence 


Intelligence is critical to - ‘io 

the success of any mission. During Operations 

RESTORE and UPHOLD DEMOCRACY, the Ar chitecture In Haiti 

complex intelligence architecture set the standard for future operations. The architecture started with normal 
XVIII Airborne Corps garrison communications and expanded as the operation evolved. This initial architecture 


included a variety of voice, message, data, and imagery systems. USACOM further provided unique and es- 
iel sential systems and communications support throughout the Joint Task Force-180. 


we 
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MSE: Mobile Subscriber Equipment (MSE) is a full-service tactical communications network that combines landline, various 
5 line-of-sight radio frequency, and satellite communications. JTF-180 operationally deployed an MSE subsystem aboard a U.S. 
Navy vessel for the first time. We lashed the MSE van to the deck of the USS Mount Whitney and provided MSE access to the 
JTF-180 staff afloat. MSE was a major success during the operation because of an exceptionally low rate of maintenance failure 
and it was among the first reliable communications for deployed units in Cape Haitien. 

AUTODIN: Automatic Digital Network (AUTODIN) is a common DOD network. It provides worldwide record message traffic 
conectivity to all subscribers and includes Defense Special Secure Communications System and General Services communica- 
tions. A computer-based local area network (LAN) provided analysts access to message traffic within their work area. 

TENCAP: Tactical Exploitation of National Capabilities (TENCAP) is a group of systems that provide immediate access to 
national-level intelligence and data bases. Our TENCAP systems were initially located at Rae Compound, Fort Bragg. Later, we 
deployed some of these systems to Haiti, including Forward Area Secondary Dissemination and Tactical Receive Equipment- 
Improved (FAST-I) and the Mobile Integrated Tactical Terminal (MITT). 

SATCOM: Satellite communications (SATCOM) are networks that provide long-haul, voice and data, connectivity. We estab- 
lished a SATCOM network between the JTF and major subordinate elements. | cannot overstate the importance of satellite com- 


off- munications to the success of this operation. We routed (either immediately or ultimately) virtually all major communications 
SD) systems within the Joint Operations Area (JOA) and between the JOA and the United States through SATCOM. 

pd JDISS: Joint Deployable Intelligence Support System (JDISS) is an integrated set of commercial software that provides formal 
t in- and informal message traffic, access to data bases, imagery transfer, and chatter. USACOM provided so many workstations with 
am. JDISS within the JOA that they became the standard intelligence communications terminal. 

| in- JWICS:Joint Worldwide Intelligence Communications System (JWICS) is a program that provides a secure high-speed multi- 
the media capability (continuous interactive video teleconferencing). All JTF components and upper-echelon subscribers used JWICS. 
olds 

de- MAJ Dominic served as the Collection Requirements Officer, XVIII Airborne Corps during the operation. He is currently the Plans Officer, 
vy. Combined Joint Staff, Combined Forces Command, U.S. Forces Korea. 
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by Second Lieutenant Tania 
Chacho 


ntelligence played an important 

role in both Operations RE- 
STORE and UPHOLD DEMOC- 
RACY. Many intelligence units 
provided support to the operation. 
Headquarters, XVIIl Airborne 
Corps, formed the foundation of 
Joint Task Force (JTF)-180. As a 
result, the Corps’ organic intelli- 
gence unit, the 525th Military In- 
telligence (MI) Brigade, was an 
integral part of the operation. 
(See Figure 1.) The corps’ analy- 
sis and control element (ACE) 
formed the foundation for the 
JTF’s Joint Intelligence Center 
(JIC). Additionally, the XVIII Air- 
borne Corps Military Intelligence 
Support Element (CMISE) pro- 
vided important intelligence sup- 
port. The CMISE (from the 513th 
MI Brigade) is the corps’ direct 
support echelons above corps 
(EAC) intelligence organization. 


The CMISE provided _intelli- 
gence continuity while the JTF- 
180 JIC deployed forward, in 
accordance with split-based doc- 
trine. The remaining elements of 
the corps ACE and the CMISE 
formed the nucleus of the JTF- 
180 JIC during the initial phase of 
the operation. Additionally, the 
CMISE deployed an intelligence 
support element (ISE) with JTF- 
180 and JTF-190 (10th Mountain 
Division) and provided soldiers to 
augment JTF-180 (afloat). From 
the intelligence support base at 
Fort Bragg, we provided EAC 
support to both JTFs. After the in- 
telligence handoff with the 10th 
Mountain Division, the CMISE 
transitioned to another contin- 
gency. Throughout the operation, 
most of the CMISE stayed at Fort 
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Bragg, as our mission dictated. 
We successfully provided quality 
intelligence support to JTF-180, 
JTF-190, and the corps’ major 
subordinate commands. 


Predeployment 


lements of the CMISE had 

worked with the corps ACE to 
prepare for possible deployment 
to Haiti since November 1993. 
The CMISE worked the Haiti 
problem exclusively from January 
through March 1994 during the 
corps’ All-Source Analysis Sys- 
tem (ASAS) fielding. CMISE per- 
sonnel were instrumental in 
preparing for the intelligence por- 
tion of the JTF-180 “rock drill" re- 
hearsal in March 1994. Following 
the corps’ ASAS fielding, CMISE 
analysts focused on the situation 
in other countries and supported 
corps participation in a Battle 
Command Training Program ex- 
ercise. Additionally, the CMISE 
continued to analyze and partici- 
pate in extensive operational 
planning sessions on Haiti. 


We assisted the ACE by obtain- 
ing national level intelligence and 
developing a deployable auto- 
mated data base tailored to sup- 
port split-based operations. At 
that time, no one knew whether a 
U.S. entry would be forced or 
peaceful, so we based our prepa- 
rations on the worst case sce- 
nario—a forcible entry. 


CMISE imagery analysts were 
particularly busy. Working with 
other imagery analysts from the 
corps and 82d Airborne Division, 
the Imagery Readiness Facility 
(IRF) exploited many imagery 
products. Imagery analysis fo- 
cused on major cities, possible 
drop zones, and helicopter land- 
ing zones. Over the course of the 
operation, analysts in the IRF pro- 
duced a total of 10,211 prints, 
2,152 negatives, and 141 initial 
programmed interpretation _re- 
ports which they disseminated to 
corps and subordinate com- 
mands. These products went di- 
rectly to the warfighters—actually 
reaching company commanders. 

CMISE signals _ intelligence 
(SIGINT) personnel worked with 
the SIGINT Readiness Facility 
(SRF) staff to coordinate specific 
intelligence training to support the 
mission. Haitian and French lin- 
guists from all Services received 
additional training and we suc- 
cessfully melded these linguists 
into a proficient team. We consoli- 
dated the technical control and 
analysis element (TCAE) into the 
SRF to best use the automation, 
communications systems, and 
personnel. Finally, the SIGINT 
personnel developed a plan for 
near-term support to operations 
and 24-hour technical support. 

CMISE ll-source analysts 
closely monitored the situation in 
Haiti. Members of the Intelligence 
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Figure 1. Corps Intelligence Organization. 
Editor’s Note: Figure 1 does not reflect the new A-series table of organization 
and equipment for the MI brigade at corps which is now in draft stage . 


Production Section (IPS) and 
Counterintelligence Analysis Sec- 
tion (CIAS) worked side-by-side 
with their ACE counterparts. 
CMISE analysts helped produce 
the Daily Intelligence Summary 
(DISUM) about Haiti. Other 
CMISE personnel monitored the 
situation by producing the Daily 
Intelligence Report. 

The CMISE collection man- 
agement and dissemination 
(CM&D) section contacted sub- 
ordinate commands and higher 
headquarters to verify routers and 
ensure connectivity. CM&D_ per- 
sonnel also coordinated with the 
Joint Special Operations Task 
Force to produce the initial collec- 
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tion plan. This was later refined 
into a synchronized, phased col- 
lection matrix encompassing all 
intelligence levels and disciplines. 


The intelligence support ele- , 


ment, the deployable portion of 
the CMISE, prepared for deploy- 
ment. Designed to deploy for- 
ward, this element provides an 
EAC interface for the corps 
ACE. The ACE provided the 
foundation for the JIC. The 
“centerpiece” of our intelligence 
support element was several de- 
ployable support packages. Each 
package included an ASAS-War- 
rior (ASAS-W) workstation loaded 
with a multidisciplined data base 
that we tailored for the operation 






Prior to the operation, the intelli- 
gence support elements’ focus 
was to design and prepare the 
support packages. 

The initial plan was to deploy 
four support packages: two with 
the JIC (on the USS Mount Whit- 
ney), one with the JTF assault 
command post (CP), and one as 
a follow-on to the assault CP. 
Three additional packages stayed 
at Fort Bragg to provide connec- 
tivity to the deployed intelligence 
units. Intelligence support ele- 
ment personnel front-ioaded the 
systems with imagery products, 
order of battle (OB) data bases, 
and counterintelligence products 
and data bases. The system 
could initiate chatter sessions us- 
ing the Joint Deployable intelli- 
gence Support System (JDISS) 
and could access the U.S. Atlan- 
tic Command (USACOM) Data 
Base Management System and 
other national level data bases. 


The culmination of these efforts 
occurred when CMISE soldiers 
received a special Haiti briefing 
on 10 September 1994. The Hai- 
tian situation had become tense 
and USACOM ordered the corps 
to prepare for a possible contin- 
gency operation within ten days. 
In light of our recent analysis, the 
order did not come as a surprise. 


Support to JTF-180 


fter the briefing, all ACE 

and CMISE personnel 
started 24-hour operations and 
continued to prepare for deploy- 
ment. The CMISE began to or- 
ganize the intelligence support 
base. Our mission was to gather 
intelligence reports coming from 
other agencies, perform analysis, 
and provide the commander our 
assessment. As the corps de- 
ployed forward, the XVIII Airborne 
Corps CMISE (newly activated on 
11 February 1994) performed its 
primary mission for the first 
time—to serve as the corps’ intel- 
ligence support base and alter- 
nate JIC . 


We received augmentees from 
all Services and organized into 
a JIC configuration using non- 
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deploying ACE personnel. This 
configuration allowed us to act as 
the JTF-180 JIC: until personnel 
from the XVIIIl Airborne Corps 
ACE arrived on the USS Mount 
Whitney and activated the JIC. 


All sections of the CMISE 
surged to support the operation. 
The IPS moved into the ACE 
building and took charge of all- 
source production. We conducted 
shift change briefings at O600 and 
1800 to review all single-source 
intelligence and ensure its dis- 
semination. The iPS continued to 
produce current situation intelli- 
gence products for all Services 
and the national defense commu- 
nity. We still published a DISUM 
every day at 1500 and added a 
periodic intelligence summary 
(INTSUM) that outlined events 
that occurred overnight. Thus, we 
provided current information to all 
of our consumers every 12 hours. 


The CM&D section ensured 
that all of these products and in- 
telligence reached our consum- 
ers. They disseminated this 
intelligence to deployed forces 
and other major subordinate 
commands via Automatic Digital 
Network (AUTODIN) and other 
means. Additionally, they main- 
tained connectivity «using the 
TROJAN Special Purpose Intelli- 
gence Remote Integrated Termi- 
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Service members aboard the USS Mount Whitney served as the JTF-180 JIC during 
Operations RESTORE and UPHOLD DEMOCRACY. 


nal (SPIRIT), JDISS, and Mobile 
Subscriber Equipment (MSE). 


Meanwhile, four CMISE sol- 
diers formed an intelligence liai- 
son team to support the JTF-180 
Joint Operations Center (JOC). 
Initially, their main mission was to 
keep the J2 staff informed and to 
sustain the link between the intel- 
ligence support base, at Fort 
Bragg, and the JIC, on the USS 
Mount Whitney. 


As personnel from all the Serv- 
ices augmented the ACE, 82d 
Airborne Division and CMISE 
SIGINT personnel, the SRF 
started to perform joint-SIGINT 
operations. SIGINT soldiers proc- 
essed, analyzed, and dissemi- 
nated intelligence to support the 
commander. Based on incoming 
information, analysts prepared 
and updated a daily synopsis of 
events. Analysts provided the 
synopsis to the senior intelligence 
officer at shift change and the 
daily brief to the Commander, 
JTF-180. 


Imagery analysts from the 
CMISE and corps. performed 
second- and third-phase imagery 
exploitation on selected (time- 
sensitive) targets to include perti- 
nent descriptive information. 
Together, they disseminated a to- 
tal of 7,980 prints and 1,271 


negatives to deployed units dur- 
ing these phases. 

Gradually, members of the intel- 
ligence support element deployed 
to the USS Mount Whitney or to 
holding areas in preparation for 
the entry. The vast majority of 
CMISE personnel stayed behind. 
We ensured that there were no 
intelligence gaps as members of 
the XVIIl Airborne Corps de- 
ployed or were “locked down" in 
holding areas. After intelligence 
personnel arrived on the USS 
Mount Whitney, they established 
the JIC. We then became an al- 
ternate JIC, while still acting as 
the intelligence support base. If 
communications aboard the ship 
had failed, we would have served 
as the JIC. 


Aboard the USS Mount Whit- 
ney, the SIGINT representative of 
the intelligence support element 
consolidated all SIGINT collection 
that occurred in Haiti. This soldier 
disseminated the product to all 
consumers in an ASAS-Warrior 
data base over the Defense Se- 
cure Network 3 (DSNET 3). This 
SIGINT product proved very valu- 
able to JTF-180. 


The situation in Haiti did not im- 
prove. The IPS prepared two 
daily briefings for the JTF Com- 
mander, Lieutenant General Shel- 
ton, who remained at Fort Bragg 
until two days before deployment. 
We gave him and his staff the lat- 
est all-source situation _ intelli- 
gence available. 


CMISE personnel also oper- 
ated the corps’ Worldwide Intel- 
ligence Communications System 
(JWICS). This secure  video- 
teleconferencing system provided 
Lieutenant General Shelton and 
his staff the capability to plan and 
discuss the situation with other 
commanders. It also afforded the 
JTF commander the opportunity 
to confer with senior members of 
the defense community. One ses- 
sion even included the President. 
The system received heavy use 
during the course of the opera- 
tion. General officers from all 
commands found teleconferenc- 
ing a useful coordination tool. 
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Intelligence analysts also commu- 
nicated and answered many 
questions over JWICS. 


Entry Operations 


he culmination of all planning 

occurred with the 82d Air- 
borne Division’s "“N-hour" se- 
quence. The CMISE role in this 
was twofold. First, CMISE began 
an intense period of situation de- 
velopment and updated the intelli- 
gence picture every two hours. 
Second, as the soldiers loaded 
onto the aircraft at Pope Air Force 
Base (AFB) we provided a ramp- 
side briefing team to present the 
most current ground situation to 
key leaders. We developed “key 
reads" to ensure we maintained a 
timely, relevant, accurate, and 
predictive intelligence picture for 
those key leaders. 


After the aircraft carrying ele- 
ments of the 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion returned to Pope AFB we 
received orders to prepare for an 
unopposed entry. Operation RE- 
STORE DEMOCRACY became 
Operation UPHOLD DEMOC- 
RACY. The 82d Airborne Division 
remained on alert, while the 10th 
Mountain Division and JTF-190 
now assumed the primary role in 
the operation. 


Support to JTF-190 


nce the JIC (on the USS 

Mount Whitney) was fully op- 
erational, the CMISE IPS (at the 
intelligence support base) was 
able to shift its focus to a long- 
term analysis of the Haitian prob- 
lem. Colonel Quirk, the 525th MI 
Brigade Commander, directed the 
intelligence support base to cre- 
ate a strategic assessment of the 
Haitian situation by analyzing the 
historical background and current 
events to predict the success of 
future operations. Still on 24-hour 
operations, we began to research 
and prepare this strategic assess- 
ment. 

At the same time, our counter- 
intelligence (Cl) analysts began to 
create products to assist JTF- 
190 on the ground. With the help 
of IPS analysts they produced link 
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diagrams, association matrices, 
and event matrices that proved 
extremely useful to JTF-190 op- 
erations. Furthermore, the Cl 
analysts established connectivity 
to various national agencies and 
major commands—sharing data 
and information. Meanwhile, the 
Joint Operations Center liaison 
team returned to the intelligence 
support base. The CM&D section 
continued to disseminate Cl prod- 
ucts via AUTODIN and inform 
subordinate units of current op- 
erations. SIGINT analysts sup- 
ported JTF-190 in order to 
provide continuity as they con- 
ducted ground operations in Haiti. 


Soldiers from the CMISE intelli- 
gence support element supported 
the JTF-190 JIC at the Port-au- 
Prince industrial complex. JIC op- 
erations began when __ the 
TROJAN SPIRIT arrived. They 
established communications 30 
minutes after arrival, and our sup- 
port package ASAS was opera- 
tional in another 30 minutes. The 
intelligence support element actu- 
ally expanded its role within the 
JIC. They tapped into the IN- 
TELINK network and provided na- 
tional level intelligence products 
to augment support from the Na- 
tional Intelligence Support Team 
(NIST). The intelligence support 
element provided various inteili- 
gence products to include the 
U.S. Army Forces Command INT- 
SUM, the "Early Bird," every day. 


Another Transition 


ust as the CMISE role in the 

Haitian situation stabilized, 
conditions in Southwest Asia 
became tense. When Saddanr 
Hussein moved forces to the 
Kuwaiti border, several corps 
units were put on alert. The 
operations (both Operations 
SOUTHERN WATCH and VIGI- 
LANT WARRIOR) showcased the 
CMISE’s value to the corps. Still 
on 24-hour operations in support 
of Haiti, we shifted our focus to 
monitor the Iraqi troop move- 
ments (we published both collat- 
eral and comparted DISUMs). 
With our connectivity to the 513th 
MI Brigade (EAC), we were able 


to retrieve and tailor several criti- 
cal intelligence products and data 
bases for the corps’ use. These 
included intelligence estimates, 
intelligence reports, OB guides, 
and an ASAS-W SIGINT data 
base. We also prepared morning 
briefings for Major General Davis, 
Deputy Commanding General, 
XVIII Airborne Corps. 

These developments gave the 
CMISE an opportunity to demon- 
strate our flexibility—to monitor 
the rest of the world while the 
XVIII Airborne Corps remained 
engaged in a contingency opera- 
tion. Since the corps’ primary fo- 
cus was on Haiti, CMISE 
personnel read messages, looked 
for indicators, and performed 
analysis and situation develop- 
ment on other countries. 


Conclusion 


uring operations in Haiti, the 

CMISE proved that it could 
support corps split-based intelli- 
gence operations during a contin- 
gency. At the intelligence support 
base we served as the JTF-180 
JIC while corps personnel moved 
forward. Once the corps assumed 
primary responsibility for intelli- 
gence operations (on the USS 
Mount Whitney), we served as 
the alternate JIC and intelligence 
support base to provide continuity 
and communications backup. The 
CMISE provided several strategic 
intelligence products and studies 
to the deployed forces. We then 
shifted focus to Iraq to support 
several other corps major subor- 
dinate commands that prepared 
to deploy in support of Operations 
SOUTHERN WATCH and VIGI- 
LANT WARRIOR. 

As with any operation, there 
were some “glitches.” However, 
we will learn from our mistakes 
and continue to provide the XVIII 
Airborne Corps and its subordi- 
nate units the highest quality in- 
telligence possible. 


This article was a collaborative effort of 
the officers, warrant officers, and NCOs of 
the XVIll Airborne CMISE. 2LT Tania 
Chacho, Chief, Counterintelligence and 
HUMINT Analysis Section (CHAS), XVIII 
CMISE, compiled and edited the article. 
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Division Ready Brig 


ade IEW: 


Don’t Leave Home Without It 





by Sergeant First Class 
Michael C. Taylor 


uring Operation DESERT 

STORM, the ist "Tiger" Bri- 
gade, 2d Armored Division, sup- 
ported the 2d Marine Division. 
The Tiger Brigade provided the 
2d Marine Division the significant 
combat power of a fully mecha- 
nized armored force. During Fall 
1994, the 24th Infantry Division 
deployed two brigades to Ku- 
wait as part of Operation 
VIGILANT WARRIOR. Like the 
Tiger Brigade, the 24th Infantry 
Division brigades strengthened 
the 1st Marine Expeditionary 
Force (MEF) with the fire power 
and mobility of the armored com- 
bined arms team. 


These integrated Army and Ma- 
rine operations are examples of 
how force projection operations 
exploit the strengths of Service 
equipment, organizations, and 
doctrine to accomplish the mis- 
sion. One component of that 
strength not always included in 
these operations is brigade-level 
intelligence and electronic war- 
fare (IEW). Though not as visible 
as Abrams tanks or Apache heli- 
copters, Army brigade level IEW 
assets can substantially multiply 
the combat power of an inte- 
grated Army and Marine ground 
operation. 


Today, various organizations 
are developing joint and multi- 
Service doctrinal publications to 
describe how the Services sup- 
port joint operations. The Air Land 
Sea Application (ALSA) Center at 
Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, 
is writing one of these field manu- 
als (FMs). FM 90-31/FMFRP 2- 
77, Army and Marine Corps 
Integration (AMCI) in Joint Op- 
erations, lays out the doctrinal 
framework for how commanders 
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and their staffs pian and execute 
integrated operations. 


One scenario in FM 90-31 ad- 
dresses the subordination of an 
Army armor brigade to a MEF. In 
this scenario, a MEF conducts an 
unopposed entry operation into a 
friendly country threatened by a 
modern mechanized enemy. The 
MEF needs Army armor to form a 
credible deterrent and, if neces- 
sary, defeat the enemy. The Army 
alerts a division ready brigade 
(DRB) from a heavy division. Its 
soldiers and some light equip- 
ment deploy by air to the area of 
operations. The DRB links up with 
propositioned equipment and 
joins the MEF. The remainder of 
the DRB’s parent division remains 
in garrison to provide split-based 
support to the DRB and prepare 
to deploy if ordered. 


MEF IEW Operations 


In joint operations, Marine 
Corps forces are most effectively 
employed as a Marine Air- 
Ground Task Force (MAGTF). A 
MAGTF consists of a combined 
arms air-ground combat force 
possessing its own combat serv- 
ice support (CSS)—all under a 
single commander. The MEF is 
the largest MAGTF and normally 
built around a Marine division and 
Marine aircraft wing team. The 
MEF consists of a command ele- 
ment, ground combat element, 
aviation combat element, and 
CSS element. Within the MEF, 
the command element's _intelli- 
gence division directs MEF intelli- 
gence operations and resources. 


The intelligence division (an all- 
source intelligence organization) 
directs, collects, processes, and 
disseminates intelligence for the 
MEF. It provides mission specific, 
all-source intelligence and coun- 
terintelligence (Cl) required for 


decisionmaking during planning 


and operations. The four major 
components of the intelligence di- 
vision are the— 


(1) Combat intelligence Center. 
(1 Combat Operations Center. 


[1 Command Center Intelligence 
Plans Unit. 


C1) Surveillance and Reconnais- 
sance Center (SARC). 


The MEF generally consoli- 
dates IEW assets within the Sur- 
veillance, Reconnaissance, and 
Intelligence Group (SRIG) subor- 
dinate to the MEF command ele- 
ment. The MEF G2 exercises 
operational control of all intelli- 
gence resources in the SRIG. A 
typical SRIG includes all or part of 


the units in Figure 1. These units 


provide surveillance, counterintel- 
ligence, electronic warfare (EW), 
direct action, air and naval gunfire 
liaison, tactical deception, and in- 
telligence communications sup- 
port to the MEF, subordinate 
elements, and other commands 
as directed. 


DRB IEW Operations 


Army DRB IEW operations pro- 
vide the brigade commander the 
tactical intelligence he needs to 
successfully plan and execute his 
mission. A variety of military intel- 
ligence (MI) and other units that 
gather and report information 
support the DRB. Some of the 
non-MI assets include battalion 
scouts, counterbattery radars, ob- 
servation posts, and military po- 
lice patrols. Brigade MI assets 
consist of the brigade S2 section 
and a direct support (DS) Mi com- 
pany from the divisional MI battal- 
ion. Additional tactically tailored 
IEW assets (some from higher 
echelons) augment the brigade, if 
required, to support split-based 
operations or enhance collection 
capabilities. 
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oe 
Radio Counter- interrogation | | Unmanned | 
Battalion intelligence Translator Aerial Vehicle} | 
(Cl) Team Te (UAV) Platoon 
Recon | | Employment} | bar sete | | Interpretation | 
Platoon | = __| {Detachment | 
Unit Capability Notes 
Force Reconnaissance Platoon | Deep ground One officer and 20 
reconnaissance and enlisted per platoon. 
surveillance. 
Radio Battalion Ground-based SIGINT 
and EW. 
UAV Platoon Day-night real-time One Pioneer UAV 
imagery. short-range system. 
Imagery Interpretation Imagery interpretation. | 4-12 interpreters. 
Detachment 
Cl Team Cl and HUMINT 8-12 specialists per 
operations. team. 








Interrogator-Translator Team 


Interrogation of enemy | 8-12 interrogator- 
prisoners of war and 


translators per team. 














document translation. 
Sensor Employment Squad Remote ground sensor} Two tactical remote 
operations. sensor systems; 
10-12 operators. 
Topographic Detachment Geographic One or two digital 


intelligence products. 


terrain analysis and 
mapping sets; 4-12 
analysts. 














Figure 1. SRIG Assets and Capabilities. 


The brigade commander fo- 
cuses his IEW effort by identify- 
ing, clearly articulating, and 
setting priorities for intelligence 
and targeting. He must respond 
to subordinate commanders’ IEW 
requirements and, when neces- 
sary, "broker" those requirements 
with higher echelons. Further- 
more, he must integrate IEW op- 
erations into the combined arms 
effort to accomplish his mission 
and exploit the full potential of 
intelligence. 

The brigade S2 is the com- 
mander’ss senior intelligence offi- 
cer and principal advisor on the 
enemy, terrain, and weather. His 
first and most important responsi- 
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bility is to provide the intelligence 
his commander needs to make 
sound and timely decisions. The 
S2 must take full advantage of in- 
formation available from the DS 
MI company’s broadcast termi- 
nals, special purpose communi- 
cations, and processing systems 
(to include any supporting De- 
ployable Intelligence Support Ele- 
ment [DISE]). Supported by a 
staff and the DS Mi company’s 
analysis control team (ACT), the 
S2 plans and controls brigade 
IEW operation. The S2 works 
closely with the MEF G2, other 
brigade staff elements, and sup- 
porting Mi units to synchronize 
IEW support with the operation 


and satisfy staff intelligence re- 
quirements. 

The brigade Battlefield Infor- 
mation Coordination Center 
(BICC) provides the S2 with or- 
ganic collection management, 
analysis, production, and report- 
ing capability. This enables the 
S2 to supply the commander 
with intelligence and targeting 
information. The BICC develops 
the brigade reconnaissance and 
surveillance (R&S) operations. It 
also reviews subordinate battalion 
R&S plans, integrates them, and 
forwards the consolidated brigade 
R&S plan to the next higher eche- 
lon. The BICC maintains the cur- 
rent status of all brigade IEW 
assets, processes incoming intel- 
ligence reports, and distributes 
information to subordinate ele- 
ments. 


The DS Mi company replaces 
the MI company team as the divi- 
sional maneuver brigade’s princi- 
pal source of IEW support. It 
habitually trains and operates 
with the supported brigade in 
peace, war, and operations other 
than war. The company currently 
provides organic enemy prisoner 
interrogation, counterintelligence, 
and ground surveillance radar 
(GSR) support. Future capabili- 
ties will include unmanned aerial 
vehicle (UAV) control and Joint 
Surveillance Target Attack Radar 
System (Joint STARS) imagery 
processing. It provides the bri- 
gade S2 automated intelligence 
processing, analysis, and dis- 
semination. Unlike the company 
team, the DS MI company does 
not possess organic signal intelli- 
gence/EW systems. The DS MI 
company relies upon the general 
support Mi company of the divi- 
sional MI battalion and higher 
echelon collection systems. A DS 
Mi company consists of a head- 
quarters element, ACT, and op- 
erations platoon. 

1. The ACT provides the 
intelligence processing, analysis, 
and dissemination capability. It 
uses its All-Source Analysis Sys- 
tem (ASAS) workstation to pro- 
vide access to data bases, 
reports, graphics, and other prod- 
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ucts at higher echelon organiza- 
tions. The division’s analysis and 
control element (ACE) is a pri- 
mary source of support to the 
ACT. When augmented with the 
TROJAN Special Purpose Intelli- 
gence Remote Integrated Termi- 
nal (SPIRIT), the ACT can 
conduct split-based operations, 
“pulling” intelligence from an intel- 
ligence support base. 


2. The operations platoon 
provides support and conducts 
asset management of the DS Mi 
company’s Ci team, interrogation 
team, and GSR section. The 
Army will add an imagery proc- 
essing section and UAV section 
to the DS MI company when sup- 
porting systems are fielded. The 
UAV section will replace the GSR 
section in heavy divisions. Figure 
1 shows the organization of a 
SRIG and lists SRIG assets and 
summarizes their capabilities. 


The intelligence support base 
forms the foundation for Service 
component split-based operations 
when used. In Joint Task Force 
(JTF) operations, the J2 designs 
the overall intelligence architec- 
ture and approves Service com- 
ponent split-based operations. 
Army split-based operations com- 
plement (not circumvent) the joint 
intelligence architecture. The divi- 
sion G2 section and ACE serve 
as the DRB’s intelligence support 
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Figure 2. Organization of the DS Company, Heavy Division. 


base. This enables the DRB com- 
mander to "pull" ground-specific 
intelligence from his normal 
source. This is especially impor- 
tant between the predeployment 
and operations stages of a force 
projection operation. During these 
stages, split-based operations re- 
duce the possibility of intelligence 
shortfalls which could arise from 
reliance on an evolving architec- 
ture. 

Though the MEF G2 is the 
DRB’s primary source of intelli- 
gence in theater, the intelligence 
support base can produce tai- 
lored products, maintain accessi- 
ble data bases, and conduct 
remote collection. It can also pro- 
vide the DISE and follow-on IEW 
assets if the operation requires 
the deployment of additional divi- 
sional forces. 


Integrating IEW 
Operations 


Army and Marine Corps IEW 
operations share the common ob- 
jective—providing the combat 
commander the intelligence he 
needs to accomplish the mission 
and sustain combat power. Serv- 
ice IEW doctrine, organizations, 
and systems provide significant 
degrees of compatibility and in- 
teroperability. The clear articula- 
tion of Service _ intelligence 
expectations, capabilities, and 


limitations is paramount to effec- 
tive IEW integration and sub- 
sequent operations. To plan and 
execute integrated Army and Ma- 
rine Corps IEW operations con- 
sider the following. 

Liaison. Liaison between MEF 
and DRB intelligence organiza- 
tions is one of the first tasks in an 
integrated operation. This is par- 
ticularly critical between units that 
have not routinely trained to- 
gether and possess differing ca- 
pabilities. Liaison teams support 
the execution of IEW operations 
and the timely flow of critical intel- 
ligence. They can also broker 
the allocation of IEW resources 
and requirements between com- 
mands. As a minimum, the MEF 
G2 must provide a liaison team to 
the subordinate DRB S2. If the 
DRB is subordinate to the MEF 
Ground Combat Element (GCE), 
the MEF GCE G2 must establish 
liaison with the DRB S2. The 
MEF and DRB could establish ad- 
ditional liaison teams to help inte- 
grate collection, production, or 
dissemination. 


Intelligence requirements. 
The commander's intelligence re- 
quirements, concept of operation, 
and intent drive the intelligence 
effort. The commander and his 
staff use intelligence preparation 
of the battlefield (IPB) to identify 
the knowns and unknowns about 
the enemy, the area of opera- 
tions, and other factors that influ- 
ence the operation. Gaps _ in 
knowledge the commander and 
staff identify become intelligence 
requirements, some of which the 
commander designates as priority 
intelligence requirements. Joint 
Pub 2-0, Joint Doctrine for In- 
telligence Support to Opera- 
tions, and FM 34-2, Collection 
Management and Synchroniza- 
tion Planning, offer more detail 
on intelligence requirements and 
their role in intelligence opera- 
tions. 


Consider the following when 
addressing Army and Marines 
Corps Integration (AMCIl) intelli- 
gence requirements: 
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0 The DRB submits requests for 
intelligence information (Ril) 
and IEW support to the MEF. 


0 MEF intelligence requirements 
must support and remain sen- 
sitive to DRB needs. For ex- 
ample, the MEF commander 
may need to provide additional 
information on enemy anti- 
armor capability against M1A1 
Abrams tanks to the DRB. 

0 Shortages of military linguists 
trained in the target language 
may require the MEF to cross- 
level Army and Marine lin- 
guists between Service Cl, in- 
terrogation, and _— signals 
intelligence units. 


0 The MEF and DRB must es- 
tablish a common battle dam- 
age assessment methodology 
and criteria. 


Processing and Communica- 
tions. The ability to move infor- 
mation and distribute critical 
intelligence between the MEF and 
DRB is essential. The MEF and 
DRB must plan, resource, and 
test the intelligence communica- 
tions and processing architecture 
before the DRB begins opera- 
tions. This may require additional 
equipment and personnel to en- 
sure interoperability between 
Services and fully exploit the po- 
tential of IEW systems. It is espe- 
cially important to establish 
connectivity using systems such 
as the Army ASAS, Marine Corps 
Intelligence Analysis System 
(IAS), and JWICS and JDISS. 


The MEF and DRB must also 
consider how to allocate limited 
numbers of IEW systems like the 
Joint STARS Ground Station 
Module (GSM), UAV Ground 
Control Station, and TROJAN 
SPIRIT between Services. The 
MEF may need to redistribute 
Service-unique resources and ca- 
pabilities based on the needs of 
the total force or to support the 
MEF’s priority of effort. For exam- 
ple, the commander may commit 
the bulk of Marine Corps radio 
battalion assets to support the 
DRB when he designates the 
DRB mission as the main effort. 
Conversely, the MEF G2 could 
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position the DRB’s only Joint 
STARS GSM at the MEF com- 
mand post to provide the MEF 


commander a_ better under- 
standing of the battlefield. 
Why Deploy the DS MI 


Company? 

Whether to deploy the DS Mi 
company with the DRB in AMCI 
operation is an issue for discus- 
sion in some quarters. The U.S. 
Army Armor Center wrote in its in- 
itial draft of FM 71-3, The Ar- 
mored and Mechanized Infantry 
Brigade (dated 31 October 
1994), that the MI company does 
not deploy with the armor bri- 
gade. They based their conclu- 
sion in part on outdated MI 
doctrine and organizations. 


The Army is fielding new MI 
doctrine, organizations, and 
equipment specifically designed 
to meet the IEW demands of a 
force projection Army. As de- 
scribed earlier, brigade IEW as- 
sets are very balanced and 
mobile. These assets along with a 
new doctrine stress the impor- 
tance of split-based operations. 
Together they make brigade IEW 
more powerful and responsive to 
the brigade commander's intelli- 
gence requirements. 


The Armor Center's FM 71-3 
also overestimated the Marine 
Corps’ capability to meet the intel- 
ligence requirements of the bri- 
gade. The addition of an Army 
armor brigade to a MEF without 
the DS MI company will severely 
tax the limited number of Marine 
Corps IEW assets. The Marine 


Corps intelligence system is an, 


austere organization—deploy- 
ments, personnel turnover, and a 
limited budgets to acquire IEW 
equipment challenge it daily. 
Spreading Marine IEW assets to 
cover the MEF plus a DRB could 
degrade the overall intelligence 
effort and might not meet the 
DRB’s support expectations. 


Army doctrine and _ training 
stress that units should form ha- 
bitual relationships between com- 
bat, combat support, and CSS 
units. These habitual relation- 


ships help the commander build 
an effective combined arms and 
services team that can overcome 
all challenges on the battlefield. 
Commanders executing a force 
projection operation will encoun- 
ter the unexpected. Failure to de- 
ploy the DS MI company breaks 
up the brigade team and limits the 
commander's ability to respond to 
the changing situation. 


DRB IEW in AMCI operations 
builds upon the strengths and 
similarities of Service IEW opera- 
tions, organizations, and doctrine. 
The DS MI company is an integral 
component of DRB IEW opera- 
tions and significantly enhances 
MEF IEW operations. Tactical tai- 
loring ultimately determines the 
composition of DRB IEW support. 
However, the commander should 
consider the brigade S2, the 
BICC, and the DS MI company 
the foundation of his IEW support. 
Don’t leave home without it. 
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E.R 


by Lieutenant Colonel Gary E. 
Phillips 


As the U.S. Army continues to re- 
structure, we must mold our cur- 
rent force structure and new intel- 
ligence and electronic warfare 
(IEW) doctrine to address lessons 
learned and meet the challenges 
of a wide variety of new situ- 
ations. Commanders demand in- 
telligence support down to the 
lowest level. it is no longer satis- 
factory for the division G2 to act 
as the prime recipient of all in- 
coming intelligence and interpret 
it for the division commander ex- 


INTELLIGENCE TO THE POINT OF 


Force projection and evolving 
intelligence doctrine demand 
innovative solutions to produce 
intelligence in support of com- 
manders at every echelon. We 
must develop ways to get a com- 
mon enemy “picture” to the "point 
of the spear." 


The Scenario 


The battalion was on the move 
again. Our mission was to secure 
a road junction for a UN convoy 
delivering food to a besieged vil- 
lage. In the battalion tactical op- 
erations center (TOC), the S2 
reviewed recent imagery of the 








clusively. 





road junction and the battalion's 
route to the objective. The direct 
support (DS) company’s analysis 
control team (ACT) queried the 
Deployable Intelligence Support 





Doctrinal Perspective 


LTC Phillip’s article is an excellent example of adapt- 
ing existing resources to new doctrine. However, 
there are some differences between these tech- 
niques and existing doctrine. This situation reflects 
the lack of updated division and brigade IEW doc- 
trine. The following issues raised by LTC Phillip’s ar- 
ticle warrant comment: 

1) The composition and role of the DISE. 

0 The role of the ACT. 

O) Brigade IEW asset management. 

1. DISE. An Mi battalion TOC is not a doctrinal 
DISE. The DISE does not provide collection assets 
or analytical augmentation. A DISE provides the de- 
ployed commander's intelligence staff with the com- 
munications, automated intelligence fusion, and 
broadcast downlink capability to execute split-based 
operations. 

During war, the division G2 and MI battalion com- 
mander work together to develop, resource, and di- 
rect division IEW operations (to include the deploy- 
ment of the DISE). They can tailor a DISE from the 
ACE or augment the division ready brigade ACT. 
The DISE deploys with the division assault com- 
mand post G2 element and supports the entry force. 
Throughout force projection, the G2 provides the di- 


vision commander the intelligence he needs to plan 
operations and make decisions. The MI battalion 
commander ensures his equipment is ready, tacti- 
cally tailored, and deployed. Once sufficient follow- 
on assets arrive to form the division main command 
post (CP), the DISE can fold back into the ACE. 


In operations other than war (OOTW), the DISE’s 
life span, parent organization, and responsibilities 
vary based on the mission, enemy, troops, terrain 
and weather, and time available. 


2. ACT. The ACT (part of the DS Mi company) is 
the brigade’s automated window into the division 
ACE. Together with the DS MI company, the ACT 
enhances brigade IEW support and replaces the 
IEW support element (which is eliminated in the 
A-series TOE). In an entry operation, the ACT links 
into the DISE at the division assault CP. 


In OOTW, the ACT can execute split-based opera- 
tions if reinforced with long-haul communications 
(normally TROJAN SPIRIT). Then it is not necessary 
to deploy a DISE. 

3. Asset management. Normally the brigade S2 
is not responsible for asset management of the DS 
Mi company. The DS MI company commander is the 
asset manager for the IEW assets that directly sup- 
port that brigade (organic and reinforcing). 


Prepared by the Doctrine and Publications Division; Directorate of 





Operations, Training, and Doctrine of the Intelligence Center. 
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Element (DISE) for any informa- 
tion on threat activity from corps, 
echelons above corps, and na- 
tional sensors. The DISE was 
formed from the MI battalion. In 
minutes the DISE forwarded all 
available information to the ACT 
where analysts correlated it with 
data from organic sensors on an 
All-Source Analysis System-Re- 
mote Workstation (ASAS-RWS). 

The S2 overlays a_ finished 
product—a clear picture of con- 
firmed intelligence—with his most 
likely enemy course of action. He 
forwards this picture over tactical 
communications to the battalion 
commander's combat vehicle. In 
his vehicle, the current force dis- 
position is overlaid with this en- 
emy information. After he adjusts 
his plan, the battalion moves for- 
ward to secure the objective. The 
battalion commander was able to 
see himself and the enemy as the 
operation unfolded. He was able 
to effectively synchronize his 
combat power to complete the 
mission. 

Force XXI, the concept for the 
future Army, describes informa- 
tion as the high ground in combat 
operations. As the size of the 
Army decreases, we find our- 
selves less able to deploy an 
overwhelming force (as used so 
successfully in Grenada, Pan- 
ama, and Iraq). The key to future 
Army operations is precision. We 
can no longer afford to waste any 
combat power. Each operation 
must maximize all available re- 
sources to inflict the maximum 
damage on the enemy. 


The adage of applying our 
strength to enemy weakness is 
truer than ever and we cannot af- 
ford to miss an opportunity—even 
once. Therefore, the most impor- 
tant combat multiplier is providing 
the right information to the right 
decisionmaker at the right time. 
An organization and a system to 
synthesize collection from multi- 
ple sensors, tactical to national, 
will provide needed precision. 

At the 4th Infantry Division 
(Mechanized) we are working to 
realize this idea within the con- 
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straints of available resources. 
The training that | describe is not 
new to the U.S. Army, but it is 
new to the 4th ID and its Intelli- 
gence Battlefield Operating Sys- 
tem (BOS)—the 104th Mi 
Battalion and G2, 4th ID. 


IRONPOINT 


Each year as a brigade pre- 
pares to train in the cauldron of 
the National Training Center 
(NTC), the 4th ID conducts a se- 
ries of exercises. These exer- 
cises, the IRONPOINT series, 
provide a structure to focus bri- 
gade combat team training with 
all the supporting elements. The 
emphasis is on combat opera- 
tions; we simply view the NTC ro- 
tation as the capstone training 
event. The IRONPOINT series 
provides an ideal backdrop to ex- 
ercise all of the division BOS. 





Emerging MI doctrine 
supplements FM 
100-5 and provides 
the basis for the 
training event. 


For the IRONPOINT exercises 
in July 1994, the 104th Mi Battal- 
ion and the G2, 4th ID, conducted 
a coordinated initiative to provide 
imagery support to the brigade 
TOC. The underlying goal was to 
train the division intelligence ele- 
ments on tactics, techniques, and 
procedures for intelligence sup- 
port of force projection opera- 
tions. The wide separation 
between Fort Carson and Pifion 
Canyon and the exercise gave us 





a great opportunity to test new . 


equipment, doctrine, and con- 
cepts on support during split- 
based operations. 

FM 100-5, Operations, de- 
scribes what it takes to assemble 
an accurate picture of the battle- 
field, "...centralized direction, si- 
multaneous action at all levels of 
command and timely distribution 
of information throughout the 
command." Later the Intelligence 
BOS is charged "...to maximize 
and synchronize support offered 
to the commander while minimiz- 


ing the demands it makes on 
him." 

Both statements set the founda- 
tion for this training event. Our 
goal was to take the words of FM 
100-5 and determine how to 
structure available resources to 
satisfy the doctrinal requirements 
they describe. 


The need to provide intelligence 
to force projection operations is 
also described in existing doc- 
trine. The challenge to rapidly de- 
ploy to one of many contingency 
areas and provide intelligence 
support en route is formidable. As 
FM 100-5 states, deploying forces 
must derive most of its initial intel- 
ligence from national data bases 
and collection sources. 


The training objectives were 
to— 

O Test emerging doctrinal con- 
cepts as described in Major 
General Stewart's "MI Vision" 
briefing for intelligence support 
to deployed forces. 


O) Plan and conduct split-based 
intelligence operations in sup- 
port of a force projection op- 
eration. 

0 Integrate and train on avail- 
able "state-of-the-art" equip- 
ment. 


Split-Based Operations 


Emerging MI doctrine supple- 
ments FM 100-5 and provides the 
basis for the training event. This 
doctrine identifies two key ele- 
ments in support of force projec- 
tion operations: 

1. The analysis and control 
element (ACE)—the analytic hub 
of the division intelligence sys- 
tem. 


2. The DISE—a "“fly-away" 
team supporting split-based op- 
erations. 

The DISE is a tactically tailored 
organization designed to meet the 
intelligence needs of the deploy- 
ing combat commander. It may 
consist of collection systems, 
analysts, and communications 
systems that allow access to na- 
tional intelligence collection and 
data bases. 
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To implement this doctrine and 
conduct an initial look at our abili- 
ties, we constructed a scenario 
that dovetailed into the IRON- 
POINT exercise. The scenario 
consisted of an alert for 1st Bri- 
gade to deploy to a contingency 
area. Bravo Company, 104th Mi 
Battalion and a portion of the bat- 
talion TOC task organized to sup- 
port this effort. We alerted all 
participating Mi elements and 
conducted a 96-hour deployment 
exercise. Then these elements 
convoyed to Pifion Canyon in di- 
rect support of 1st Brigade. Dur- 
ing this phase we experimented 
with our capability to provide intel- 
ligence support to a force projec- 
tion operation. 


We organized a_ provisional 
ACE at Fort Carson using our 
TROJAN CLASSIC and recently 
acquired Forward Area Support 
Terminal (FAST). These systems 
provided a communications path 
for access to national data bases 
and intelligence collection. We 
manned these systems with per- 
sonnel from the 104th MI Battal- 
ion Technical Control and 
Analysis Element and the G2 Di- 
vision TOC Support Element. 
This represented our first attempt 
to fuse these organizations into 
an ACE structure. 


At Pifion Canyon the 104th MI 
Battalion TOC functioned as the 
DISE. The DISE performed as the 
intelligence asset manager for all 
organic sensors in theater as well 
as the intelligence communica- 
tions focal point with the ACE. 
This technique proved very effec- 
tive. 

Our use of the Mi battalion TOC 
as the nucleus for the DISE pro- 
vides some very real benefits. It 
places one of the two senior Mi 
Officers in the division—the Ml 
battalion commander—in thea- 
ter with his deployed soldiers. It 
provides the deployed unit com- 
mander with an additional source 
of advice and assistance on intel- 
ligence matters. This structure 
helps— 
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0 The MI battalion fulfill its doc- 
trinal responsibility of asset 
management. 


0) Relieve the deployed S2 of 
that burden. 


Tactical Focus 


Bravo Company, 104th MI Bat- 
talion was task organized and 
placed in direct support of 1st Bri- 
gade. ist Brigade actually con- 
ducted force-on-force operations 
against opposing forces. Combat 
information from the brigade 
collection effort was disseminated 
directly to the brigade TOC 
through the MI battalion liaison 
element—the intelligence and 
Electronic Warfare Support Ele- 
ment (IEWSE). 

Simultaneously, we transmitted 
the same information via UHF 
datalink to the battalion TOC. Us- 
ing a TROJAN Special Purpose 
Intelligence Remote Integrated 
Terminal (SPIRIT) satellite com- 
munications system, we dissemi- 
nated combat information to the 
ACE at Fort Carson. Information 
from organic collectors and na- 
tional systems (only imagery) was 
combined, analyzed, and dis- 
seminated back to the MI battal- 
ion TOC. After a quick quality 
control check, analysts reformat- 
ted and sent the analyzed infor- 
mation to the brigade TOC. 
Dissemination occurred over the 
Mobile Subscriber Equipment 
(MSE) using the packet switch 
capability. 

Access to other national prod- 
ucts, besides imagery, would 
have increased the amount of in- 
telligence, but at the cost of com- 
munications, automation, and 
security complexity. With the 
available organic sensors and 
automation and communications 
architecture, we identified im- 
agery as our only national intelli- 
gence requirement. 

Using this network we were 
able to provide annotated national 
imagery combined with signals in- 
telligence collected at Pifion Can- 
yon. We disseminated _ this 
intelligence to the brigade over 
existing tactical communications 


systems within three hours after 
collection. Of note, the combat in- 
formation collected by Mi battal- 
ion assets was available to the 
brigade S2 within minutes after 
collection. The brigade had the 
best of both worlds: 

0 Responsive organic collection. 

©) Immediately usable informa- 
tion. 

0) The ability to leverage the 
analytic expertise available at 
the division ACE. 

We also experimented with the 
newly formed Target Acquisition 
and Reconnaissance Platoon 
(TARP) from the 4th Battalion, 4th 
Aviation Regiment. Using a mini- 
camera provided with the FAST 
system, we were able to collect 
and process imagery collected by 
the OH-58s in the TARP. Using 
the FAST imagery processing ca- 
pability, we were able to freeze- 
frame the video image, annotate 
it, and send the image to the 1st 
Brigade TOC. We moved the im- 
age over the MSE network using 
a tactical local area network 
(TACLAN). The potential for this 
technique is immense. 


This technique starts to solve 
an old Army problem—how to 
disseminate intelligence gathered 
by aviation assets. In the past we 
have relied on pilot reports over 
tactical radio and debriefings after 
the mission. Both measures pro- 
vided only limited access to the 
results of what are normally very 
lucrative reconnaissance mis- 
sions. With dissemination of the 
imagery over a LAN, many users 
have access to the lucrative re- 
sults. 


Conclusion 


We believe that this four-day 
demonstration showed that 4th ID 
can provide intelligence support 
to a force projection operation 
with minimal augmentation. It also 
provided some insights into the 
emerging MI doctrine describing 
both the ACE and DISE. With 
current resource constraints, the 
use of the Mi battalion TOC as 
the foundation for the DISE— 


(Continued on page 43) 
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by Captain Bruce Niedrauer 
and Captain Lisa Bennett 


The concept of center of gravity is 
found in FM 100-5, Operations. 
Understanding this concept is 
critical to intelligence personnel. 
They must both understand and 
apply it to help the commander 
make decisions. 


Identifying the center of gravity 
allows the commander and staff 
to concentrate their efforts. It 
helps to focus the tactical deci- 
sionmaking process and to syn- 
chronize the battlefield operating 
systems. This creates a single, 
unified effort. The concept of cen- 
ter of gravity streamlines deci- 
sions by tying all questions and 
answers to a central theme. 


Synchronization 


According to FM 100-5, the 
center of gravity is the— 


“hub of all power and movement 
upon which everything depends. 
It is that characteristic, capabil- 
ity, or location from which enemy 
and friendly forces derive their 
freedom of action, physical 
strength, or will to fight.”’ 


Both friendly and enemy units 
have a center of gravity. Each 
commander relies on the center 
of gravity for success. Defeating 
the enemy’s center of gravity, in 
fact, defeats the enemy. 


The S2 must correctly deter- 
mine the enemy’s center of grav- 
ity. Once identified, the friendly 
commander and staff can mass 
their efforts on this one element 
to defeat the enemy. 


The nature of the center of 
gravity may vary. At the national 
level the center of gravity is often 
abstract. It may be national will 
and public opinion, key individu- 
als, massed armor or artillery 
units, specific elite units, or air or 
naval power. 


Furthermore, the S2 may not 
immediately distinguish the center 
of gravity. The assets that will 
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form the center of gravity may not 
have formed yet. 

Each echelon of a force has a 
distinct center of gravity. The en- 
emy center of gravity that the 
commander and S2 must address 
involves the enemy they currently 
fight. For instance, a corps may 
fight an enemy with a center of 
gravity of massed artillery. The 
enemy’s maneuver force will ex- 
ploit the success of the artillery. 
Once they identify the center of 
gravity, the corps commander and 
staff apply their total effort to de- 
stroying the artillery. 

That corps’ divisions fight a “dif- 
ferent” enemy. They fight the 
corps close battle and must de- 
feat the enemy’s committed ma- 
neuver forces. When an infantry 
company attacks an enemy pla- 
toon, the company commander 
must defeat the platoon. The 
company commander must de- 
feat that platoon’s center of grav- 
ity to defeat the enemy. 

Since defeating the enemy’s 
center of gravity means victory, 
we should focus all efforts to 
identify, acquire, and defeat the 
center of gravity. Collection and 
targeting should obviously key on 
the center of gravity. Through this 
process intelligence is synchro- 
nized with operations. 

lf the S2 incorrectly identifies 
the center of gravity, then friendly 
forces concentrate their efforts 
against another element. At best, 
the mistake wastes assets and at 
worst, it leads to defeat. Defeat- 
ing something other than the en- 
emy’s center of gravity may 
cause the enemy to change his 
course of action (COA), but does 
not defeat him. For example, if 
the enemy corps commander 
plans to use attack helicopters 
during an attack, the destruction 
of these helicopters forces him to 
alter his COA. 

The center of gravity does not 
change based on a friendly COA. 
A force may have to apply a dif- 
ferent defeat mechanism in each 
COA, but the center of gravity re- 
mains the same. 


Decisionmaking 


To determine and completely 
understand the enemy’s center of 
gravity (and to determine a defeat 
mechanism), the commander 
must identify key questions. 
These are the commander's prior- 
ity intelligence requirements 
(PIR). Only the most critical ques- 
tions become PIR. PIR that ask 
broad questions or focus on 
something other than the center 
of gravity divert limited assets. 


The commander must meld his 
PIR to the concept of the opera- 
tion and anticipated decisionmak- 
ing. If PIR focus on the enemy's 
center of gravity, the com- 
mander’s decisions will now di- 
rectly relate to the defeat of the 
enemy. The ambiguous PIR of 
the past no longer exist. The staff 
now synchronizes the com- 
mander’s decisions. 


During target value analysis, 
the S2 identifies high-value tar- 
gets (HVTs). These HVTs should 
directly relate to the enemy’s cen- 
ter of gravity and its associated 
elements. For instance, using the 
example of massed artillery (cen- 
ter of gravity), the HVTs are the 
artillery pieces, the fire direction 
control communications, the air 
defense artillery assets protecting 
the artillery, etc. During the target- 
ing process, the targeting team 
nominates these HVTs as high- 
payoff targets (HPTs). This way, 
you always base your HPTs on 
the center of gravity. 


Conclusion 


By determining the enemy’s 
center of gravity, the S2 helps fo- 
cus and synchronize the com- 
mander and staff. Application of 
this concept allows a united effort, 
massed on the one element that 
the enemy needs to succeed. 
Once identified, the commander 
can target and defeat that center 
of gravity—this defeats the en- 
emy. 


CPTs Bennett and Niedrauer are instruc- 
tors in the Tactics Division, 326th Mi Bat- 
talion. 
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Predictive Analysis: 
The Gap Between a Sa! 
Academia and Practitioners 


by Captain David T. Resch 


"The nation that will insist on 
drawing a broad line of demarca- 
tion between the fighting man 
and the thinking man is liable to 
find its fighting done by fools and 


its thinking done by cowards." 
—Sir William Francis Butier 


A fundamental debate is taking place 
in the academic community concern- 
ing the prediction of events. Disci- 
plines engaged in the debate range 
from quantum physics to sociology. 
One segment of academia states that 
too many variables affect events at 
too great a pace to allow for predic- 
tion. Another segment contends that 
when dealing with human variables 
we can predict and through predic- 
tions guide variables toward a de- 
sired end state. 


The Utility of Theory 

Valid doubts have surfaced about 
the ability of social science theory to 
contribute to predictions in the politi- 
cal environment. Practitioners ex- 
plain their indifference toward 
academics stating that theory and re- 
search lend little value to their daily 
work. They say this is especially 
true concerning the predictability 
of human behavior. Mr. James Fin- 
ley made this same condemnation 
in Military Intelligence Profes- 
sional Bulletin’ : 

"In reviewing instances where in- 

telligence has failed, we come to 

some obvious conclusions. Sci- 

ence can be of little help when 

dealing with the often irrational 

and unpredictable human mind. 

It is little wonder that many of the 

invaders of our century have 
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been called ‘madmen.’ If Intelli- 
gence analysis is as much art as 

science, future failures are inevi- 
table." 

Our profession readily accepts this 
statement. A large segment of the 
community detests science, statistics, 
and theory. Many willingly accept 
Mr. Finley’s call for more leadership 
education instead of the more diffi- 
cult choice—scientific theory. John 
L. Peterson goes even further in 
Defense Intelligence Journal.” He 
equates intelligence analysis to 
weather forecasting: 

"_..as illustrated by the oft-quoted 

example of the flap of a butterfly 

wing in Brazil that interacts time 
after time with other events, and 
ultimately builds into a hurricane 

in the Caribbean." 


He then asserts— 


"The same is the case with 
groups of people. Very small in- 
puts, like a comment, may be 
entered into the system by a sin- 
gle individual. If it is a rumor and 
the situation is ripe for it, it may 
grow into a compellingly power- 
ful concept—a meme [sic]—and 
in a very short period of time, 
sweep across huge areas. Now 

with the international informa- 

tion network that is in place, such 

ideas can stir up a global storm 

in a matter of hours. " 

Mr. Peterson goes on to argue that 
complexity theory indicates the futil- 
ity of predicting in a non-linear 
framework. Our profession gains lit- 
tle from continued attempts to ex- 
plain how our job is nearly 
impossible. There comes a time 
when we must accept the failures of 
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the past and confront the challenges 
of the Information Age. There is no 
more room for apologies. If too many 
variables exist, we must become pro- 
ficient in identifying the key ones. 
Mr. Peterson’s article is a good 
read. He offers a "Vision-Based Plan- 
ning" supposedly "not like any ap- 
proach that Defense Intelligence or 
the military has used in the past." 
Amazingly, though, his preparing for 
"Wild Cards" sounds a lot like our 
contingency planning. His "Critical 
Issues" sound a lot like our decision 
points. His "Scenarios" sound a lot 
like our courses of action. We do not 
need to hear that what we do is futile 
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and then receive guidance to perform 
analysis like we already operate. 


Analysis As An Art 
There is a danger in using the 

"analysis is an art" approach as a 

sanctuary. Furthermore, there is a 

danger in relying on the "madmen" 

excuse as a refuge from science: 

0) World War I would have eventu- 
ally occurred without the assassi- 
nation of Archduke Ferdinand. 

0) The instability in Europe would 
have led to conflict without 
Hitler. 


0 The Iraqi threat will not end if 
Hussein disappears. 





There is reason for 
concern over the 
failures of theorists in 
recent years. 





Social science cannot read an indi- 
vidual’s disturbed mind. However, 
respected historians agree that major 
historical events would have varied 
little with different actors. Many bat- 
tles but few wars would have had dif- 
ferent outcomes. Those who believe 
in their own Napoleonic genius 
should remember that Napoleon lost. 
If a more intelligent or less creative 
person had taken control of France 
during the revolution, the end state 
would have been the same. Switch- 
ing Generals Robert E. Lee and 
"Stonewall" Jackson with Grant and 
Sherman would not have caused a 
different end state for the Civil War. 
The point is that you can disregard 
madness and genius more readily 
than societal, economic, or political 
trends (which are scientifically iden- 
tifiable) in analysis. 

There is reason for concern over 
the failures of theorists in recent 
years. We must examine those con- 
cerns and the more basic challenges 
to describe and explain the political 
environment. The question of the 
ability to distinguish between funda- 
mental (structural) or superficial 
(transient) events acknowledges in- 
creasing difficulties. These are diffi- 
culties in predicting, describing, and 
explaining the contemporary world. 
It is important we attempt to under- 
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stand the recent failures of social sci- 
ence and its efforts to reestablish its 
legitimacy (rather than use those dif- 
ficulties to discount science). 


Fundamental Change 


Richard Cohen, in "Waiting for 
New Meaning in a Post-Cold 
War World," International Herald 
Tribune, discusses the ability to de- 
scribe and explain events since the 
end of the Cold War. He contends 
that the Cold War provided a skele- 
ton and context to examine events for 
relevance and validity. The blurring 
of right and wrong, peace and war, 
and friend and enemy has confused 
the analysis of events. 


An event in Russia, Germany, or 
Bosnia dominates the news for a 
week, is labeled historic, and then 
shelved in favor of the next headline 
event. Revolutionary changes, once 
newsworthy for a lifetime, are now 
news for the week. In our smaller, 
fast-paced world, what seems funda- 
mental can quickly become superfi- 
cial and what seems superficial can 
solidify into a fundamental change. 
This environment means more events 
to stretch an analyst's time and re- 
sources. The absence of Cohen’s 
"Cold War Skeleton" emphasizes the 
importance of a strong theoretical 
framework upon which to judge su- 
perficiality. 

Our interpretation of the end of the 
Cold War, the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, and the definition of a new 
world order illustrate how we distin- 
guish between fundamental and su- 
perficial change. John Gaddis and 
Ted Hopf shared a lively exchange 
last year in International Security 
concerning Gaddis’s critique of scj- 
ence in "International Relations The- 
ory and the End of the Cold War." 
The article examined the failure of 
theorists to analyze changes in a way 
that would have predicted the actual 
outcome. 


Three Approaches 


Gaddis divides recent theoretical 
approaches into three groups to es- 
tablish a framework for discussion— 
behavioral, structural, and evolu- 
tionary. He describes the ap- 
proaches, Cold War predictions of 





noted members, and weaknesses of 
each approach (in analyzing events 


and predicting outcomes). 
1. Behavioral. Gaddis catego- 
rizes J. David Singer, James 


Rosenau, and Karl Deutsch as behav- 
ioralists. He contends behavioralism 
focuses on classical empiricism. 
Gaddis summarized the most signifi- 
cant premises of behavioralists as: 


1 War would be less frequent and 
more dangerous. 

0) Alliances do not usually provide 
security. 

0 Preparation for war ensures 
peace. 

1 Power disparities promote peace. 

O Bipolarity could or could not pro- 
mote peace. 


He argues the contributions were 
all self-evident or contradictory, and 
none properly described or predicted 
the events of the late 1980s and early 
1990s. Gaddis asserts the weakness 
of the behavioralists is their exclu- 
sion of the unobservable and the 
variable of time. 


2. Structural. Gaddis catego- 
rizes Kenneth Waltz, Morton Kaplan, 
and Stephen Rock as structuralists. 
He contends structuralism focuses on 
obscure and immeasurable structures. 


Gaddis states that Kaplan and 
Waltz offered highly theoretical in- 
sights on the Cold War, but only 
Stephen Rock in Why Peace Breaks 
Out dared to offer predictions on 
its end. Rock’s book was published 
in 1989; within months his four 
primary hypotheses were proven 
wrong. Gaddis maintains the weak- 
ness of structuralists is the exclusion 
of the observable and the variable of 
time. 

3. Evolutionary. Gaddis catego- 
rizes Paul Kennedy and Francis 
Fukuyama as_ evolutionists—Ken- 
nedy as a cyclical and Fukuyama as a 
linear evolutionist. He documents the 
evolutionists’ failure by quoting Paul 
Kennedy’s conclusion that "there 
was nothing to indicate the Soviet 
Union will ever except [sic] a peace- 
ful decline of its empire." Gaddis 
claims the weakness of evolutionists 
is their sole focus on historical trends 
that blurs their predictive ability. 
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The Debate 


Hopf contends that Gaddis unfairly 
criticized social science theory. Gad- 
dis concluded that theory operates 
with a Newtonian view (everything 
has a definite conclusion that you can 
predict) that "hard" scientists have al- 
ready abandoned. He suggests merg- 
ing the more productive aspect of 
each approach and further suggests 
the chaos and complexity theory are 
beneficial. Hopf believes the failure 
to predict the end of the Cold War 
was a failure to ask, "How and when 
will the Cold War end?” For this he 
blames an "intellectual hegemony” of 
academic institutions and govern- 
ment agencies that prevent imagina- 
tive research. 

Despite their differences, both 
Gaddis and Hopf echo views ex- 
pressed by Yale Ferguson and Rich- 
ard Mansbach in_ International 
Studies Quarterly.° They explain 
that we distinguish between changes 
and events through analysis based on 
our European ethnocentricity. We 
analyze with either a narrow, strict 
empiricism that misses the big pic- 
ture or a broad view that misses key 
information. 

All sides of the debate agree the 
field must: 


0) Accept more dissident perspec- 
tives. Is anyone writing about the 
unification of Korea? 
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(1) Overcome ethnocentricity and 
historical selectivity. This is a ne- 
cessity because of the fundamen- 
tal shift towards worldwide 
interdependence. 


() Use amore eclectic methodology. 
This methodology must reconcile 
conflicts such as supranational- 
ism in Europe while Margaret 
Thatcher attempted to derail Ger- 
man unification. 


(C1) Overcome the notion that schol- 
ars must choose a certain level of 
analysis. 

(1 Remain open to constructive 
criticism. 

Previously the concentration on the 
study of war and peace (or conflict 
and cooperation) stifled other ideas. 
Theoretically, a broader, less biased 
approach would have yielded more 
contributions to practitioners. A bet- 
ter approach may have cut through 
the euphoria of the Cold War’s end 
and addressed Saddam Hussein (thus 
overcoming our ethnocentricity). 
Even further, the approach may have 
cut through the euphoria of the new 
"world order" and identified the Gulf 
War coalition as a superficiality. This 
realization occurred later after disap- 
pointment in Somalia and Yugosla- 
via. In the past we distinguished 
between fundamental and transient 
events by reacting and observing. 
However, is it enough to accept 
analysis and prediction as a reactive 
process? 


Affecting Events 


Can the field turn the tables on the 
difficulties of changing human be- 
havior? Since we deal with variables 
(humans) that react to analysis, why 
not use analysis to prescribe a course. 
Rather than remaining reactive in 
analysis, the field can proactively de- 
fine events as superficial or funda- 
mental. This determination is based 
on whether the event guides us to- 
ward goals set by a more eclectic ap- 
proach. The following are examples 
of planned self-fulfilling prophesies. 
We could— 

(1) Label the U.S.-Japanese trade 
controversy superficial and lead 
human variables to focus on the 
fundamental change in trade lib- 
eralization. 





(1) Label the Korean crisis as super- 
ficial and the destruction of nu- 
clear weapons in the Ukraine as 
fundamental. 


1) Define the Middle East peace 
process as fundamental and ter- 
rorist actions as transient and su- 
perficial. 

‘Morton Kaplan explained that 

while we do not have the ability to 

predict the individual path of a single 
molecule; we can predict the behav- 
ior of large numbers of molecules 
under certain conditions. The ability 
of humans to change based on certain 
variables may present us the ability 
to define, and through defining affect 
a course, rather than just distinguish 
a course. 


This may all sound idealistic, but 
some recent literature has focused on 
this theory. It is important that we are 
familiar with this theory even if we 
do not subscribe to it. Charles 
Kegley’s "The Neoidealist Moment 
in International Studies?" in the 
International Studies Quarterly 
discusses structural change, analysis, 
realism, idealism, and the future of 
social science. He asserts that we are 
in a period of profound change, not 
unlike that which took place after the 
Thirty Years War, Napoleon’s reign, 
World War I, and World War II. 


Kegley contends that realism was 
dependent on the Cold War and the 
Cold War only seemed to validate the 
realist’s views. Realism dominated 
the other theories because of the 
Cold War concentration on expan- 
sion, security, and the arms race. Ac- 
cording to Kegley, social scientists 
are now integrating transnational re- 
lations, regimes, integration theory, 
and political economy (in addition to 
new approaches) to distinguish and 
predict events. He does not call for 
the replacement of realism with be- 
havioralism (a liberalist approach) 
but advocates a combination of the 
two. Kegley directly addresses the 
difficulties of distinguishing between 
long-term change and short-term 
variations, and the failures of tradi- 
tionalists and behavioralists concern- 
ing events since 1989. He stresses the 
importance of trends, history, and 
"persistence forecasting." He as- 
sumes that the current trends of 
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sumes that the current trends of 
increased interdependence, national 
disintegration, influence of non-state 
actors, and economic internationali- 
zation will continue. Kegley argues 
that reliance on an unconstructed re- 
alism will hamper our abilities to 


predict in a broadened global 
agenda. 
Conclusion 


Social sciences have approached 
challenges using either too broad or 
narrow an approach. Individual theo- 
ries used in a vacuum neglected nec- 
essary considerations. It seems 
scholars in the field are moving to- 
ward a more eclectic and proactive 
method of defining what is funda- 
mental or superficial. This may help 
narrow the gap between theorists and 
practitioners. 
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It is important that we remain 
aware of the direction that theorists 
take policymakers and practitioners. 
The risks to the academic community 
(in not reaching out to us) are much 
less dangerous than those we face (in 
not utilizing all available resources). 
The burden of bridging the gap rests 
on us. 
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e A New Analytical 








by Jonathan Lockwood, Ph.D. 


The Lockwood Analytical Method 
for Prediction (LAMP) assumes that 
the future is nothing more than the 
sum total of all interactions of "free 
will" (both individual and interna- 
tional). While not an _ infallible 
method of prediction, LAMP gives 
the analyst a more powerful method 
for organizing all available informa- 
tion. This method is based on the 
perceptions of the national actors and 
makes relevant predictions about 
which alternate future is most likely 
to occur at a given time. 


The 12 Steps 


LAMP differs from other analyti- 
cal techniques because the basis 
of the method is determining the 
relative probability of a series of al- 
ternate futures, rather than determin- 
ing the quantitative probability of 
their occurrence. The steps of the 
LAMP follow: 


1. Determine the issue for 
which you will try to determine 
the most likely future. This is an 
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extremely important step. If the issue 
is too broad, the analyst will have 
too many actors and courses of ac- 
tion to consider. This causes the 
number of alternate futures to ex- 
plode exponentially. If the analyst 
vaguely defines the issue, then all 
analysis will end up too general in 
nature. This will make the analyst’s 
subsequent comparison of alternate 
futures less reliable. Examples of 
specific issues which lend them- 
selves to the LAMP are— 


0 How will te nuclear weapons is- 


sue affect relations among the 





four "nuclear republics" of the 
former Soviet Union? 

O How will North Korea’s emer- 
gence as a nuclear power affect 
nuclear proliferation in Southeast 
Asia? 

0 What is the likely involvement of 
Eastern European nations in the 
Bosnian conflict? 

2. Specify the national “ac- 
tors" involved. The analyst should 
determine the number of national 
actors who can directly affect the is- 
sue. For example, the four nuclear re- 
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publics of the former Soviet Union 
(Russia, Ukraine, Belarus, and 
Kazakhstan) are actors in the nuclear 
weapons issue. They are actors be- 
cause they have course of actions 
which can directly impact any alter- 
nate future involving nuclear prolif- 
eration or armed conflict. The analyst 
does not include other republics 
within the former Soviet Union be- 
cause they do not have course of ac- 
tions that directly affect the future of 
this issue. 

If the analyst has carefully limited 
the scope of his initial question, there 
should be no more than five or six 
actors. If there are more actors than 
this, the number of possible alternate 
futures may become unmanageable. 
Unless the analyst has programmed 
the LAMP into computer software, it 
will cause difficulty because of the 
large number of permutations that 
will occur. 


3. Perform an in-depth study 
of how each national actor per- 
ceives the issue. This step in- 
volves the greatest amount of 
historical research for the analyst, 
and takes the most time. The analyst 
should examine current history from 
the national actor’s viewpoint and 
historical events, cultural factors, and 
even nuances of language that might 
impact on a nation’s outlook. Failure 
to conduct an adequate perceptual 
study increases the danger that the 
analyst will fall into the "mirror-im- 
aging" trap (substituting his own 
logic for the national actor’s logic). 
This trap will skew the analyst’s cal- 
culations when comparing the likeli- 
hood of the various alternate futures. 
Then all predictions are less reliable. 

4. Specify all possible course 
of actions for each actor. After 
completing the perceptual study, the 
possible course of actions should be- 
come apparent to the analyst. The 
analyst should not exclude a course 
of action merely because it seems un- 
likely that an actor will choose it. 
However, the analyst should exclude 
choices that are clearly impossible or 
beyond the strength of the actor in 
question. For example, the three 
breakaway nuclear  republics— 
Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan— 
have three general course of actions 
with respect to nuclear weapons: 
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© Continue disarmament. The 
republic in question continues the 
process of becoming a “nuclear- 
free" state. They ratify the Strate- 
gic Arms’ Reduction Talks 
(START) and Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) agreements and 
carry out their provisions. 


C) Pursue independent nuclear 
capability. The republic decides 
to acquire the technology and re- 
sources necessary to produce its 
own nuclear weapons and associ- 
ated delivery systems  inde- 
pendent of the former Soviet 
systems located in its territory. 


0 Seize former Soviet nuclear 
weapons. The republic decides 
to seize the nuclear weapons in 
its territory. This occurs either so 
the republic can establish its own 
independent nuclear capability or 
to prevent a preemptive Russian 
attempt to seize those weapons. 


For Russia there are two options: 


O Continue disarmament. Rus- 
sia continues to work for the 
peaceful transfer of all nuclear 
weapons under its control. 


0) Seize Soviet nuclear weap- 
ons within the republics. 
Russia takes military action to 
seize control of the nuclear arse- 
nals within one or more of the 
breakaway republics. 


5. Determine the major sce- 
narios within which you will 
compare the alternate futures. 
One purpose of a scenario is to pro- 
vide the major assumption which 
will influence all national actors con- 











cerned. Often this is based on the ac- 


tions of a major power outside the 
scope of an analyst’s initial study. 
The other purpose, equally as impor- 
tant, is to give the analyst a means to 
limit the potential number of actors 
for this issue. 


There are three scenarios which 
can occur in our breakaway nuclear 
republic problem. An analyst would 
base these scenarios on the likely fu- 
ture actions or conditions pertaining 
to our fourth nuclear republic, Rus- 
sia. The scenarios are as follows: 


©) Scenario E Russian reformist 
government stays in power. This 
scenario assumes that Yeltsin re- 
mains in power and successfully 
fends off the challenge of the Na- 
tional Salvation Front’s ultrana- 
tionalists. Russia will continue to 
pursue its goal, to unify control 
of the former Soviet nuclear arse- 
nal, by diplomatic means and will 
not resort to military force. 


© Scenario IE The ultranationalist 
government seizes power in Rus- 
sia. This scenario assumes an 
ultranationalist course of actionli- 
tion over- throws or votes Yeltsin 
out of power. However, the new 
government does not immedi- 
ately undertake military action to 
seize the nuclear arsenals in any 
of the other three nuclear repub- 
lics. 

©) Scenario HE The ultranational- 
ist government moves to seize 
nuclear arsenals. This scenario 


assumes that a Russian ultrana- 
tionalist government decides that 
it cannot afford to wait regarding 
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disarmament and undertakes im- 
mediate military action to seize 
the nuclear weapons in one or 
more of the three republics. 


6. Calculate the total number 
of permutations of possible al- 
ternate futures for each sce- 
nario. Here is where the necessity of 
limiting the number of actors and 
choices becomes apparent. The gen- 
eral formula for computing the num- 
ber of alternate futures is X”=Z. X 
equals the number of course of ac- 
tions open to each actor and y equals 
the number of national actors in- 
volved (assuming that each actor has 
the same number of course of ac- 
tions). Z equals the total number of 
alternate futures to compare. 


For example, if an analyst looks at 
five actors with 2 course of actions 
each, then there are 2°, or 32, alter- 
nate futures. If the analyst includes 
another national actor with 3 course 
of actions, then there are 2°x 3, or 
96, alternate futures. However, if 
there were 3 course of actions open 
to all 5 national actors, then the num- 
ber of possible alternate futures ex- 
plodes to 3°, or 243! Obviously, the 
use of a scenario helps the analyst 
keep his problem within a manage- 
able effort. 


For our nuclear republics problem, 
there are three national actors (the 
Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan) 
and each has three course of actions. 
The number of alternate futures is as 
follows: 


0 Scenario L There are z, or 27, 
possible futures which can occur 
under this scenario. 


0 Scenario IL There are 3°, or 27, 
possible futures which can occur 
under this scenario. 


0 Scenario ML There are 37 possi- 
ble futures which can occur under 
this scenario.2 We based that 
number on the assumption that if 
Russia seizes any of the outlying 
nuclear arsenals it effectively 
preempts that republic’s course of 
actions. However, if the analyst 
assumes that Russia’s 2 course of 
actions will occur in competition 
with those of the other republics, 
then the number of alternate fu- 
tures becomes 3° X 2!, or 54. 
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7. Perform a pairwise com- 
parison of all alternate futures 
within the scenario to deter- 
mine relative probability. A pair- 
wise comparison analyzes the 
alternate futures two at a time. It 
compares those futures exclusive of 
all other futures. For example, all fu- 
tures within scenario I are numbered 
1 through 27. Future 1 is compared 
to future 2. Based on all of the ana- 
lyst’s information at that moment, 
whichever future the analyst deems 
"more likely" is given one vote. The 
analyst then compares future 1 to fu- 
ture 3, and all of the other futures 
within the scenario, one at a time. 
After the analyst compares and votes 
on the last possible pair of futures, 26 
and 27, he repeats this process for the 
other scenarios. 

The number of alternate futures for 
analysis determines the number of 
votes. This in turn is a function of the 
number of actors and course of ac- 
tions for this issue. The formula for 
the number of pairwise comparisons 
is X = (n-])+(n-2)...+(n-n). 

In this equation n equals the total 
number of alternate futures for analy- 
sis and X equals the total number of 
pairwise comparisons.” The number 
of pairwise comparisons on the four 
scenarios within The Russian 
View of U.S. Strategy would be X 
=(4-1)+(4-2)+(4-3)+(4-4)=3+2+1=6. 

However, as we increase the num- 
ber of actors and course of actions, 
the size of the problem can quickly 
become unmanageable without either 
computer support or a decision (by 
the analyst) to limit the scope of his 
analysis. For our issue, the number of 
pairwise comparisons for scenario I 
and II is 26 + 25 + 24...+ 1, or 351 
votes each. For scenario III, if we as- 
sume 37 alternate futures, the num- 
ber of pairwise comparisons required 
is 666. If we assume there are 54 al- 
ternate futures, the number of com- 
parisons mushroom to 148514 


As the analyst proceeds through 
the pairwise comparison, he will dis- 
cover that some pairs are easier to 
vote on than others. For example, the 
analyst may conclude (based on the 
perceptual study) under scenario I 
that futures in which Belarus contin- 
ues disarmament are more likely than 





it developing an independent nuclear 
capability. (Even less likely is a fu- 
ture where Belarus seizes the nuclear 
weapons.) The analyst soon con- 
fronts these alternate futures: 


Future S: Ukraine continues dis- 
armament, Belarus seizes nuclear 
weapons, Kazakhstan seizes nuclear 
weapons. 

Future T: Ukraine continues dis- 
armament, Belarus seizes nuclear 
weapons, Kazakhstan develops inde- 
pendent nuclear capability. 

These two alternate futures are 
clearly among the most bizarre possi- 
ble futures, since current evidence in- 
dicates virtually no likelihood of 
Belarus seizing nuclear weapons. 
However, the problem is not all that 
difficult since both futures assume 
identical course of actions for 
Ukraine and Belarus. The only real 
difference in these futures is whether 
Kazakhstan develops independent 
nuclear capability or seizes the nu- 
clear weapons. In this instance, the 
analyst is able to choose future S as 
"more likely" than future T, even 
though both have a low probability. 

The analyst will also have a rela- 
tively easy time comparing alternate 
futures that are at opposite ends of 
the scale of relative probability, such 
as the following: 

Future X: Ukraine pursues inde- 
pendent nuclear capability, Belarus 
continues disarmament, Kazakhstan 
continues disarmament. 

Future Y: Ukraine continues dis- 
armament, Belarus seizes nuclear 
weapons, Kazakhstan seizes nuclear 
weapons. 

Here the choice of future X over 
future Y is much easier. There are no 
common course of actions in either 
future. This occurred because of the 
analyst’s perceptual study prior to the 
vote. The analyst decided a future in 
which Ukraine pursues independent 
nuclear capability is certainly more 
plausible than a future in which both 
Belarus and Kazakhstan seize their 
respective nuclear weapons. 

8. Rank the alternate futures 
for each scenario from highest 
relative probability to the low- 
est based on the number of 
votes. After pairwise comparison 
you have a series of futures with dif- 
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ferent numbers of votes based upon 
their relative probability to each 
other. The analyst then rank-orders 
the futures from most likely to least 
likely. 


9. Assume that each future 
will occur, analyze each alter- 
nate future in terms of its con- 
sequences for the issue in 
question. This step requires some 
of the analyst’s imagination. He must 
write a "future history" (things that 
might be) where the national actors 
take the course of actions of a par- 
ticular alternate future. In the exam- 
ple of the nuclear republics, the 
analyst summarizes each of the alter- 
nate futures in a separate section 
which answers the following ques- 
tion: What are the consequences of 
this particular future for arms con- 
trol, nuclear nonproliferation, and the 
likelihood of armed conflict? De- 
pending on the prediction issue and 
the degree of research the analyst un- 
dertakes, the analysis of a given al- 
ternate future often takes more than 
one or two paragraphs. 


10. State the potential of a 
given alternate future to trans- 
pose into another alternate fu- 
ture. The concept of transposition is 
familiar to chess players and fans as 
it pertains to chess openings. Trans- 
position occurs when one chess 
opening’s line of play leads into one 
resembling a different chess opening. 
The same thing occurs in our array of 
alternate futures. Since every act of 
"free will" changes the future, it has 
virtually the same result as transposi- 
tion does in chess. Once the analyst 
describes the consequences of an al- 
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ternate future, he should note its 
potential for transposition into an- 
other alternate future. This may af- 
fect the relative probability of these 
futures. 


11. Determine the focal 
events that must occur in our 
present in order to bring about 
a given alternate future. The ana- 
lyst does not address this step in the 
consequences paragraph while thor- 
oughly examining the consequences 
of an alternate future (in step 9) and 
its potential for transposition (in step 
10). A focal event is an occurrence of 
such sufficient magnitude that it 
changes the relative probability of al- 
ternate futures. If we were to "draw a 
line" in time from our present into 
the future, a focal event would re- 
semble an intersection with two or 
more branches into other futures. 
Once a national actor takes a path, 
the analyst soon confronts a different 
array of possible futures and points 
that branch off. The most likely fu- 
ture has the fewest focal events lead- 
ing into it. It is the alternate future 
that offers the line of least resistance. 
In fact, our present might resemble 
that alternate future so closely that no 
focal events need to occur. 

On the other hand, the more bi- 
zarre futures have more focal events 
leading to them. This occurs because 
it requires more of these events to 
change our present into those futures. 
For the analyst, these alternate fu- 
tures receive the fewest votes during 
pairwise comparison (in step 7). 

12. Develop indicators for the 
focal events. The final step, this 
step links the LAMP technique with 








the more traditional indications and 
warning function. For each focal 
event associated with an alternate fu- 
ture, the analyst should develop a list 
of indicators. These identify that the 
event either occurred or is about to 
occur. The analyst completes the 12- 
step LAMP process once he enters 
the indicators into an automated data 
base along with the focal events and 
alternate futures. Subsequent activity 
consists of periodic "revoting" of the 
alternate futures as he acquires new 
information, refinement of the indi- 
cators associated with particular fo- 
cal events, and the identification of 
additional focal events for the more 
exotic alternate futures. 


Conclusion 


The intent of this article is to illus- 
trate a new way to think about pre- 
dictive analysis in strategic and 
possibly tactical intelligence. LAMP 
obviously will not grant the gift of 
prophecy. However, with judicious 
application, the LAMP offers a 
powerful and logical method for illu- 
minating the future’s many possibili- 
ties. 


Endnotes 

1. Although LAMP is not yet available in 
computer software, we developed and 
tested prototype software. The software 
will allow analysts to handle more com- 
plex problems and groups of analysts can 
use LAMP simultaneously. 

2. The difficulty with this assumption is 
that it complicates “ye calculation of the 
number of alternate futures. For ease of 
analysis, it is usually better to assume 
one country’s course of action is simulta- 
neously in competition with another coun- 
try’s course of action. 

3. Although the analyst will leave off the n- 
n calculation, it is shown as part of the 
general formula. 

4. For my thesis, | manually performed 
pairwise comparison for all three scenar- 
ios with index cards (comparing 91 fu- 
tures and 1,368 pairwise comparisons). 
5. See the Fall 1994 issue of Defense In- 
telligence Journal for more detail. 


Dr. Lockwood is currently on the Reserve 
faculty of the Joint Military Intelligence 
College to teach the Post Graduate Intelli- 
gence Program to Reserve Component 
members. He and his wife Kathleen are 
co-authors of The Russian View of U.S. 
Strategy: Its Past, its Future (Transac- 
tion Publishers, 1993). 
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by Captain Gary M. Kraak 


The commander drives _intelli- 
gence but how well does intelli- 
gence support the commander? 
Measuring Intelligence Unit Effec- 
tiveness (MIUE) is a tool to deter- 
mine this effectiveness. The U.S. 
Army Research Laboratory 
(ARL), Fort Huachuca developed 
this process. Intelligence users 
can identify how well an intelli- 
gence staff and unit met their re- 
quirements. 


MIUE increases the command’s 
effectiveness through a better in- 
telligence flow and requirements 
understanding. In addition, MIUE 
fosters team building with the ex- 
change of requirements and as- 
sessments. You can use MIUE in 
a field training exercise, com- 
mand post exercise, or actual op- 
eration. 


MIUE Requirements 


The MIUE process uses a se- 
ries of questionnaires and forms. 
One questionnaire is used to 
specify intelligence needs. A sec- 
ond questionnaire is given to 
quantifies the effectiveness of in- 
telligence production. Intelligence 
consumers, known as observer- 
participants, complete the ques- 
tionnaires. In a division these 
could include the G3 operations 
and plans, fire support, targeting, 
and division airspace manage- 
ment sections. A diagnostician, 
who will analyze the data, uses 
three additional forms. 

The diagnostician must familiar- 
ize himself with the G2 section 
and have experience in_ intelli- 
gence operations and doctrine. 
This process requires only one di- 
agnostician and as many ob- 
server-participants as you deem 
necessary. This makes MIVE a 
“low overhead tool” and keeps all 
analysis within the division. To 
train everyone, we recommend 
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Assessing Intelligence Support 


eight hours. The training goal is to 
ensure everyone knows what 
questionnaires and forms to use, 
and when and how to use them. 
This assures accurate and fast 
completion of MIVE during an ex- 
ercise. 

MIUE is an eight-step proce- 
dure. 

1. Identify and rank informa- 
tion requirements. Information 
requirements (IR) form the basis 
to assess intelligence effective- 
ness. The IR profile (Figure 1) 
asks the intelligence user to state 
and weight these requirements. 
These weights produce an infor- 
mation requirements profile. This 
profile helps command effective- 
ness. It tells the intelligence staff 
what is important and how impor- 
tant it is. 

There are four major categories 
in the profile: 

0 Battlefield area. 
1) Enemy situation. 





INSTRUCTIONS: 


1. Assign zero to any information items you do not wart. 

2. Assign 100 to your most important information items. 

3. Assign a number between 0 and 100 to remaining tems 
to reflect the relative importance of the item. 

4. Uist specific data items you want emphasized under 
special notes 











: 
: 
E 


'% Strength of EN forces by echelon 


oy 


O Enemy courses of action. 
0) Operations security (OPSEC). 


Each major section contains 
subsections. Interviews with war- 
fighters provides the information 
items in the requirement’s profile. 
Each observer-participant weights 
the information requirement ac- 
cording to his needs. Weights 
range from 100 for the most 
important to O for those you 
do not use. The weights will 
help determine how well intelli- 
gence has met the user's needs 
during the evaluation procedure. 
The weights also assist in setting 
priorities for diagnosing the infor- 
mation production function. The 
4th Infantry Division suggested 
adding the "special notes" column 
to call attention to specific events 
(e.g., wind speed between 0400 
and 0600). 

2. Determine standards for 
the information. Next, the 
observer-participant determines 


INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS PROFILE 
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Figure 1. information Requirements Profile. 
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Figure 2. Performance Rating Form. 


standards he will use to evaluate 
the intelligence he receives. He 
does this by identifying, on a se- 
ries of scales, the point where in- 
formation is not useful. This point 
defines a benchmark to later de- 
termine effectiveness. There are 
five dimensions used to evaluate 
information: 


O Timeliness: a measure of 
whether the user received the 
information in time to take ac- 
tion. 


1) Frequency: a measure of how 
often intelligence personnel 
need to provide information to 
a user. 


1) Operational perspective: a 
measure of how well intelli- 
gence personnel put the infor- 
mation in the context of 
current or future operations. 


©) Clarity: a measure of how eas- 
ily the user can grasp and 
follow the content of the infor- 
mation. 


[1] Completeness: a measure of 
the factual content of the infor- 
mation. 


3. Rating the information re- 
ceived. The performance rating 
form (Figure 2) records the intelli- 
gence unit’s performance in the 
five dimensions. Column one re- 
cords the timeliness or nonreceipt 
of each information item (with a 
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value of one through five). Next, 
the observer-participant logs the 
frequency of responses to each 
item, then the operational per- 
spective ratings in the same man- 
ner he recorded timeliness. In 
addition to a value for operational 
effectiveness, the form captures 
deficiencies (either as a coded 
deficiency or a brief description). 
The observer-participant then 
rates clarity and completeness in 
the same manner he rated opera- 
tional effectiveness. 


This procedure is fast and eff- 


ective. One hour is ample time to 
complete the ratings although the 
time will vary depending on the 
amount of information, the num- 
ber of deficiencies, and the expe- 
rience of the observer-participant. 
The more you use this process, 
the less time it takes to finish the 
ratings. 

4. Analyze the ratings. The 
observer-participant ratings are 
the basis for the diagnostic plan. 
This pian finds the cause of the 
intelligence deficiencies. Ratings 
also provide the basis for the 
feedback to the commander and 
G2 or S2—they are the backbone 
of the evaluation procedure. 


Common sense and an under- 
standing of the unit’s goals are 
the critical elements of successful 
diagnosis. There are two phases 
of the diagnosis. Analyze the 
combined deficiency data from 
the consolidated observer-partici- 
pant rating. Then develop an in- 
quiry strategy to conduct the 
diagnosis. Diagnosis involves ac- 
tually gathering data, performing 
data analysis, and recording the 
findings. 

The deficiency consolidation 
worksheet (Figure 3) provides a 
means to rapidly record data from 
the various rating forms. This 
visually displays how the deficien- 
cies cluster. There are four differ- 





Figure 3. Deficiency Consolidation Worksheet. 
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Delciency o 
Areas to Diagnose 





1. Timely submission of HPT 
into ems (FSE). 


2. Incomplete info tem, friendly | New analyst assigned tc 
vulnerability to ef users. OPSEC. 


3. Weather effects info tems as | Check SOP on ADA reporting 
sent to ADA deficient in Freq, | Cycie 
Ops Per, Clartty, and Comp. 





. Is new anslyst being supervised? 











realy busy past 24 hre could be Isolated instance of overload. See if Ope asked for 


2 
3. Big breekdown with ADA. Could use planning session. Determine who knows ADA best. 











formation deficiencies. The diag- 
nostician uses a diagnostic 
question inventory that contains 
sequenced questions, organized 
by type of deficiency. The ques- 
tion inventory only serves as a 
guide, it is not comprehensive. 
Besides the questions, the diag- 
nostician should consider how to 
find the answer. There is consid- 
erable flexibility in obtaining an- 
swers. The *diagnostician may 
conduct interviews with individu- 
als in the intelligence production 
system, observe procedures and 
production flow, review docu- 

















Figure 4. Planned Inquiry Guide. 


ent worksheets, one for each of 
the four major information catego- 
ries (battlefield area, enemy situ- 
ation, enemy courses of action, 
and OPSEC). 


5. Determine where deficien- 
cies might have occurred. A 
deficient item is one that falls be- 
low the observer-participant’s 
benchmark. The diagnostician re- 
cords in the appropriate cell of the 
consolidation worksheet the duty 
position of the observer-partici- 
pant. For the timeliness dimen- 
sion, the observer-participant 
records the timeliness or nonre- 
ceipt of the item. This worksheet 
presents a clustering of the defi- 
ciencies. From the exercise ob- 
jectives and deficiency clustering, 
the diagnostician can evaluate 
deficiencies and set diagnostic 
priorities. Each cell represents a 
cluster of deficiencies. Read 
down the deficiency column to 
see how often the specific defi- 
ciency occurred. Then read 
across the item row to see how 
often that specific item was defi- 
cient. Look within the cells to see 
the position that has problems. 


6. Develop a diagnostic plan. 
Now you can develop the plan to 
collect the data necessary to di- 
agnosis the deficiencies. This in- 
cludes deciding— 


0 Where to go to collect the 
data. 
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C What questions the diagnosti- 
cian needs to answer. 


C1 How to get the answers and 
record the data after the in- 
quiry. 

A diagnostic planned inquiry 
guide (Figure 4) helps to organ- 
ize the inquiry strategy. In the "de- 
ficiency or areas to diagnose” 
column, the diagnostician should 
enter the deficient areas he will 
evaluate. He then prioritizes the 
information from the deficiency 
consolidation worksheet and 
completes the potential causes 
column. The diagnostician may 
have some ideas on why the defi- 
ciencies occurred because of 


ments, or any combination of 
these. Then the diagnostician 
continues answering questions 
until he finds out the deficiency’s 
cause. 

Planning and conducting the in- 
quiry takes time. It is done while 
the exercise is in progress. Those 
involved must use tact and not 
disrupt the exercise. Because the 
diagnostics are under a time con- 
straint, diagnose only the most 
critical deficiencies during the ex- 
ercise. 

8. Provide feedback. The diag- 
nostician gives feedback to the 
commander and G2 or S2 on how 
well intelligence met the needs of 
the command. The best source of 

(Continued on page 47) 





previous experience and may 
want to note some things to 
check in this column. 


7. Diagnose the _intelli- 
gence information process- 
ing system. The types of 
deficiencies and the diagnosti- 
cian’s experience are the ma- 
jor factors to define a place to 
start. The information item 
deficiency to source matrix 
(Figure 5) is also an aid. In 
the left column of this matrix 
are the major categories of in- 
formation items. Across the 
top are the types of deficien- 
cies. We recommend the in- 
quiry start within the cell. 


To determine the cause of 
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the deficiencies, the diagnosti- Figure 5. Information Item Deficiency 
cian must use the observed in- 


to Source Matrix. 
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by Captain Michael E. Bigelow 


During World War II, General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur and his 
Allied forces fought a series of gruel- 
ing campaigns in the Southwest Pa- 
cific Area (SWPA). These campaigns 
culminated with the January 1945 in- 
vasion of Luzon in the Philippine Is- 
lands. Landing along Luzon’s north- 
ern coast, General Walter Krueger’s 
Sixth Army fought the largest Ameri- 
can ground campaign of the Pacific 
War. Although Sixth Army liberated 
Manila after two months, the cam- 
paign continued until the end of the 
war. By the time the Luzon campaign 
ended, it had cost 200,000 Japanese 
lives and 47,000 American casual- 
ties. 

In this hard-fought campaign, the 
performance of Army intelligence 
was inconsistent. Although the Sixth 
Army’s initial intelligence estimate 
was remarkably accurate, the theater 
G2 seriously underestimated the 
Japanese strength on Luzon. During 
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subsequent fighting, American intel- 
ligence tended to misjudge Japa- 
_ nese numbers and intentions. 
> This occurred partly be- 

cause the American collec- 

tion effort was unbalanced. 
Human intelligence (HU- 
MINT) took center stage, 
while signals _ intelligence 


[Foti] 


wees. (SIGINT) and imagery intelli- 
: he gence (IMINT) stood in the 
mae wings. Additionally, as the cam- 


:, paign dragged on, a gap devel- 
oped between operational and tacti- 
cal level intelligence. Conse- 
quently, American tactical com- 
manders often had to discover for 
themselves what enemy forces were 
over the next hill. 


The G2s 

In early 1942, intelligence equip- 
ment or agencies did not exist in the 
SWPA. However, by the Luzon cam- 
paign, theater and army level G2 sec- 
tions had evolved into mature staffs. 
With two years of combat experi- 
ence, both G2 sections had parallel 
organizations. Both theater and army 
had a section to conduct day-to-day 
intelligence operations. These sec- 
tions prepared daily and weekly re- 
ports, posted situation maps, and 
worked closely with order of battle 
teams. Meanwhile, plans groups de- 
veloped estimates and studies for op- 
erational plans. Both the theater and 
army G2 sections had photographic, 
topographic, and language special- 
ists. At corps and division level, the 
G2 sections had a similar, although 
austere, structure. 


To help prepare for the return to 
the Philippines, the SWPA G2 estab- 
lished the Philippine Section. After 
February 1944, this section acted as a 
miniature G2 for intelligence specifi- 
cally on the Philippines. By spring 
1944, it prepared monthly, weekly, 
and daily intelligence reports. The 
G2, Sixth Army, did not develop a 





Luzon planning cell until September 


1944. That fall the cell performed 
many of the same functions as its 
theater counterpart! 


Major General Charles Wil- 


loughby was MacArthur’s G2. | 


Physically imposing with a hot tem- 
per, Willoughby had served with Ma- 
cArthur since the beginning of the 
war. Although talented and intelli- 
gent, Willoughby was also egotistical 
and resented any interference in his 
domain. Willoughby’s resentment 
was “‘the Achilles’ heel of the SWPA 
intelligence structure.” It led to quar- 
rels between Willoughby and his 
subordinates when he thought they 
were encroaching or working against 


his plans. As a G2, Willoughby was 


always either impressively correct or 
hopelessly incorrect. Unfortunately, 
Willoughby was hopelessly incorrect 
during the Luzon campaign. 

Colonel Horton White was Major 
General Willoughby’s counterpart at 
Sixth Army. Like Willoughby, Colo- 
nel White was a big man, easily iden- 
tified at Sixth Army headquarters. 
However, White was a quiet and 
good-natured staff officer, unlike 
Willoughby. He had a reputation for 
competence and ability. In January 
1945, White orchestrated the highly 
successful rescue of prisoners of war 
from the Japanese compound at 
Cabanatuan. During the Luzon cam- 
paign, the Sixth Army G2 presented 
his commander a much more accu- 
rate enemy situation than Willoughby 
gave MacArthur.” 


The Sources 

During the Luzon campaign, in- 
telligence from a variety of sources 
flooded MacArthur’s forces. Intelli- 
gence staffs, especially at lower lev- 
els, relied overwhelmingly on infor- 
mation from captured documents and 
prisoners. SIGINT, IMINT, and other 
HUMINT supplemented this infor- 
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mation. So much data reached the 
G2s, that they faced a mind-numbing 
task to collate and evaluate it all. 
Worse, most of the information was 
contradictory and confusing. 


At theater level, the SWPA G2 
controlled three collection and ana- 
lytical agencies: 

1. The Allied Translator and 
Interpreter Section (ATIS). This 
agency was the most important of the 
three agencies. During the war, ATIS 
linguists translated over 20 million 
pages of captured documents and in- 
terrogated 14,000 prisoners. The 
ATIS attached many of its linguists 
to army, corps, and division G2s, 
where they provided invaluable com- 
bat information to front-line com- 
manders. 


2. The Central Bureau. Some- 
times called MacArthur’s greatest in- 
telligence asset, the Central Bureau 
was the SWPA’s SIGINT agency. By 
1943, the bureau usually provided 
MacArthur detailed intelligence of 
enemy strength and intentions—this 
was especially true after January 
1944. This allowed MacArthur to by- 
pass strongly defended areas and de- 
stroy reinforcement convoys—isolat- 
ing his enemy. On Luzon, however, 
SIGINT would make a poor show- 
ing. 

3. The Allied Intelligence Bu- 
reau (AIB). The AIB collected intel- 
ligence through clandestine and spe- 
cial operations and supported 
guerrilla movements in the Philip- 
pines. These guerrilla groups pro- 
vided vast, if sometimes unreliable, 
amounts of information during the 
planning and execution of the Luzon 
campaign. 

At army, corps, and division levels, 
captured documents and prisoners 
were the primary sources of informa- 
tion. Lieutenant Colonel Downey, 
G2, 33d Infantry Division, estimated, 
“About 75% of our enemy informa- 
tion is obtained from captured docu- 
ments and PWs.”’ The G2, I Corps 
added: “‘Our knowledge of enemy 
strength and disposition, his ability to 
reinforce, and the extent of his casu- 
alties came principally from the sys- 
tematic study of information from 
these sources.’’ Colone!] White’s staff 
echoed these comments. 
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Other HUMINT sources also 
played an important role in opera- 
tions on Luzon. Corps and divisions 
had ground reconnaissance troops, 
while Sixth Army had its effective 
Alamo Scouts. (See bookreview on 
page 56.) General Krueger formed 
this all-volunteer reconnaissance 
group to provide long-range ground 
intelligence. This specially trained 
unit worked directly for Colonel 
White and proved of ‘‘inestimable 
value to the Sixth Army.” Almost 
half of the scouts’ missions were in 
support of the Luzon campaign. 


Neither IMINT nor SIGINT 
proved as useful as HUMINT to the 
G2s in Sixth Army. Compared to the 
European Theater, use of aerial pho- 
tography in the SWPA developed 
slewly. It was not until the Philip- 
pines campaigns that photo interpret- 
ers provided direct support to ground 
troops. As a result, Sixth Army’s 
IMINT system experienced growing 
pains on Luzon. Even so, more than 
700,000 photographs provided help- 
ful intelligence on fixed Japanese 
emplacements. 


In 1944, 
the Central 
Bureau 








impressive if" i. 
array of Pe 
Japanese 
codes. 
However, 
it never 
broke the 
regimental 
codes and 
thus 

could not 
reveal 
enemy 
tactical 
disposition. As 
one corps G2 
noted, “Radio 
monitoring...was 
not particularly 
successful from 

the Corps point of 
view.”’ Even at army 
level, SIGINT was not 
beneficial. Colonel Clyde. 





Eddleman, Krueger’s G3, stated that 
SIGINT was “of little value to the 
Sixth Army directly. It gave some in- 
dication of Japanese morale but little 
else.” 


Intelligence Estimates 

The G2s began detailed planning 
for the Luzon operation in October 
1944. They collected information and 
translated it into intelligence; and 
disseminated it as estimates, studies, 
and situation maps. The most impor- 
tant deficiency was the void concern- 
ing the strength and composition of 
the Japanese garrison. This involved 
determining what portion of the rein- 
forcing units had reached the island, 
since virtually every convoy was 
subjected to air or submarine attacks. 
Neither aerial reconnaissance nor ra- 
dio intelligence (normally the best 
long-range intelligence source) pro- 
vided many pieces of the puzzle. 

The Central Bureau’s SIGINT 
often included convoy information, 
but did not include cargo estimates 
or casualty estimates from Allied 

attacks. Sometimes SIGINT would 

miss a division’s movement 
altogether. The theater's 
te IMINT 
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system often failed to disseminate 
photographs to the lower units. As a 
result, the G2s had to rely on the vast 
amounts of often undependable in- 
formation from the Filipino guerril- 
las. These uneven sources led to two 
divergent estimates of the situation.> 
In mid-October 1944, Willoughby 
estimated that 121,000 Japanese de- 
fended Luzon. Acknowledging that 
the Japanese would reinforce the is- 
land, he believed they would defend 
along Lingayen Gulf, then in suc- 
ceeding positions down Luzon’s 
Central Plain (the main approach to 
Manila). Throughout November and 
December, Willoughby increased his 
estimate of the garrison’s strength. 
On 1 December, SIGINT told him at 
least 153,500 Japanese defended the 
island. Increasing that estimate to 
172,400, Willoughby continued to 
believe that the Japanese would de- 
fend Lingayen Gulf and the Central 
Plain. He also predicted that a large 
force to the east and southeast of the 
Lingayen Gulf would try to threaten 
the beachhead and Sixth Armmy’s left 
flank as it advanced to Manila. 
Willoughby’s estimate woefully 
underestimated the number of Japa- 
nese defenders. General Yamashita 
Tomoyuki, the capable commander 
of the Japanese 14th Area Army on 
Luzon, had more than 275,000 
troops. Many of his units had only 
recently been turned into combat 
units; they were inadequately trained 
and poorly equipped. Yamashita also 
faced supply and transportation prob- 
lems. Yet the Japanese general had 
“a respectable force,” as the official 
American historian noted, “and one 
that was far stronger than General 
Willoughby...had estimated.”’ 
Willoughby also failed to correctly 
predict Yamashita’s intentions. Rec- 
ognizing his transportation problems, 
Yamashita never planned to fight a 
battle of maneuver on the Central 
Plain. Instead, he planned to fight a 
static defense that would tie down as 
many American troops as possible. 
To accomplish this delaying action, 
he divided his army into three groups 
and withdrew them to mountain 
strongholds. The KEMBU Group 
(about 30,000 troops) defended west 
of the Central Plain. The SHIMBU 
Group (80,000 troops) defended the 
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mountains to the east of Manila. The 
largest concentration, the SHOBU 
Group (152,000 troops) defended the 
mountains of northern Luzon. With 
these three groups, Yamashita would 
fight an effective seven-and-a-half- 
month delaying action. 

Colonel White’s estimate of early 
December 1944 was significantly 
more accurate than Willoughby’s. 
White estimated that Yamashita had 
234,500 troops on Luzon (as opposed 
to Willoughby’s low estimate of 
172,400). White also estimated that 
almost 160,000 of these troops were 
north of Manila in a large concentra- 
tion—50,000 more than Wil- 
loughby—on the American left flank. 
Although White noted the lack of ex- 
perience and training among the 
Japanese units, he (like the SWPA 
G2) erred by predicting that 
Yamashita would try to defend the 
Central Plain. 

The numerical disparity in Wil- 
loughby’s and White’s estimates 
came from differing evaluation of the 
data rather than the data itself. Wil- 
loughby had taken fragmented infor- 
mation at face value; as a result, he 
overlooked large numbers of unat- 
tached and service troops. Counting 
only the larger units, the SWPA G2 
missed over 230 separate Imperial 
Army units. White, on the other 
hand, accounted for both unidentified 
and service troops. 


The Japanese had successfully 
moved several divisions from Man- 
churia to the Philippines undetected. 
White wisely believed that the Luzon 
garrison had more units than just the 
identified divisions and brigades. Us- 
ing reliable HUMINT reports of 
large troop concentrations and move- 
ment, he estimated that Central 
Luzon had 51,000 Japanese combat 
troops. To factor in base defense and 
service personnel, the Sixth Army 
G2 multiplied the number of combat 
soldiers by 1.5, giving him a total of 
76,500 soldiers. The result was a rea- 
sonably accurate count of Japanese 
on Luzon. 


The Drive Toward Manila 
White’s and Willoughby’s fears of 
strongly defended beaches quickly 
ended when Sixth Army landed vir- 
tually unopposed. On the army’s 





right, XIV Corps drove south toward 
Clark Field and Manila; on the left, I 
Corps protected the eastern flank. At 
first, both corps made good progress. 
Then resistance from the SHOBU 
group stalled I Corps. This meant 
that as XIV Corps advanced, it ex- 
posed its flank. 

_As the corps pushed east and 
south, Sixth Army intelligence began 
to determine the enemy situation. 
The Americans could not depend on 
SIGINT to outline the Japanese tacti- 
cal situation. They did, however, re- 
ceive good data from IMINT, after 
some initial problems. Information 
from prisoners and captured docu- 
ments still remained the most useful 
source of information. From this in- 
formation, the G2 staffs thought the 
Japanese had withdrawn as a ruse to 
cause XIV Corps to overextend its 
flank—making it vulnerable to coun- 
terattack. Fearing this scenario, Gen- 
eral Krueger stopped XIV Corps un- 
til he could strengthen I Corps and 
clear the Japanese from their threat- 
ened areas.! 


- But General MacArthur had his 
own plans. He wanted to take Manila 
quickly. MacArthur also wanted the 
all-weather runways of Clark Field. 
During mid-January, Willoughby 
only strengthened his commander’s 
resolve. The G2 estimated that at 
most there was only about 130,000 
troops left on Luzon. He also ruled 
out a last-ditch defense of Manila. 
With his G2’s low estimate of enemy 
strength, it is not surprising that the 
SWPA commander brushed aside 
Krueger’s fear of a Japanese counter- 
attack. MacArthur tried to bully 
Krueger into pushing XIV Corps to 
seize Manila. Krueger resisted the 
pressure. 

Meanwhile, Colonel White revised 
his earlier estimate. With weak resis- 
tance on I Corps’ right flank and in 
front of XIV Corps, White figured 
out the true pattern of Japanese de- 
fenses. He was convinced that 
Yamashita would not defend the 
Central Plain. The only strong enemy 
force now on the plain was the 2d 
Tank Division, which he correctly 
analyzed was retreating northward. 
On 18 January, Krueger ordered the 
XIV Corps south toward Clark 
Field." 
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Central Luzon 


As the XTV Corps raced south, the 
Sixth Army G2 developed a more ac- 
curate picture of the Japanese who 
faced them. In a captured operations 
order, they learned of the SHIMBU 
Group and its area of responsibility. 
To the four previously identified en- 
emy divisions (2d Tank, 8th, 103d, 
and 105th), the G2 added the three 
remaining divisions (10th, 19th, and 
23d); general locations for five of the 
seven divisions. But the situation be- 
came vague as XIV Corps ap- 
proached Clark Field. 

It was obvious that the Japanese 
would defend Clark Field in some 
way. But neither Willoughby nor 
White had much information on 
Japanese strength or intentions. Intel- 
ligence staffs estimated that between 
4,000 and 8,000 troops, mostly serv- 
ice personnel, defended the area. The 
XIV Corps G2 believed the Japanese 
would only offer a minor delaying 
action. In fact, the Americans faced 
30,000 troops from the KEMBU 
Group. While this group lacked com- 
bat training and heavy weapons it 
fought a stubborn, week-long defense 
of the field. Unfortunately for the 
American infantrymen, _ their 
corps and divisional G2s could 
not outline the enemy’s \ 
defenses until after they j 
launched their attacks. Ye 
Once the Allies secured \ as 
Clark Field on 2 Febru- * 
ary, Krueger could con- 
tinue his dash towards 
Manila. '* 

Similar to the KEMBU 
Group’s defense of Clark 
Field, the determined 
defense of Manila also 
caught the American . 
forces off guard. 4p 
Intelligence sources 
did not help. Reports were so con- 
tradictory that they were useless 
for tactical planning. MacArthur and 
Krueger even disagreed on whether 
the Japanese would defend Manila. 
As late as 15 January, Willoughby, 
like his commander, did not think the 
Japanese would defend the city. Al- 
though the Sixth Army G2 disagreed, 
his intelligence on the enemy’s dis- 
position and size was meager. Instead 
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of an easy operation like MacArthur 
envisioned, the battle for Manila be- 
came a month-long, house-to-house 
ordeal that ended on 4 March 1945.!° 


But the liberation of Manila didn’t 
mark the end of the Luzon campaign. 
Krueger turned his forces to face the 
SHIMBU Group, and they fought in 
the mountains east of Manila for the 
next three months. During these op- 
erations, faulty intelligence sent one 
of Krueger’s corps on a “‘wild goose 
chase.’’ The SHIMBU Group control- 
led some vital facilities for Manila’s 
water supplies. MacArthur con- 
cluded, based on G2 data, that the 
Wawa and Ipo Dams were critical, 
and ordered Krueger to take them. 
Since Wawa Dam _ was closer, 
Krueger ordered its seizure first. 


Unfortunately, the population of 
Luzon had not used these dams as a 
source of water since 1938. The 
XIV Corps (then later the XI Corps) 
plunged into the extremely rugged 
jungles of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains and 
fought a very 
slow and 
costly 
campaign. 




















matters 
much 
worse, 
all of the 
estimates con- 
tinually underesti- 
mated the strength ot the Japanese. 
By the end of May, the Americans 
had secured both dams and broken 
the back of the SHIMBU Group.'* 


Northern Luzon 

As the fighting began to subside 
in central and southern Luzon, 
Krueger’s I Corps prepared to move 
against the SHOBU Group. By mid- 
February, it had gained footholds on 








the three highways running into the 
mountains of northern Luzon. There, 
Yamashita waited with a force that 
outnumbered I Corps two-to-one. He 
deployed his force in a triangular re- 
doubt with its apexes at Bambang, 
Bagiouo, and Bontoc. Krueger knew 
time was on the enemy’s side. The 
longer he waited to attack, the more 
time the Japanese would have to dig 
into already superb defensive terrain. 

Good intelligence partly compen- 
sated for I Corps’ unfavorable troop 
ratio. Although underestimating the 
SHOBU Group’s strength, the Sixth 
Army G2 presented a sound estimate 
of enemy dispositions. Using guer- 
rilla reports, captured documents, 
and aerial reconnaissance, Colonel 
White and his staff defined 
Yamashita’s triangular defensive dis- 
position with a rough composition. 
They also uncovered an important 
supply line that linked the Japanese 
defenses. But discovering enemy 
positions and taking advantage of 
that knowledge were two different 
things. Krueger’s soldiers still had 
to fight a determined and well- 
positioned enemy with a capable 
_ leader. It wasn’t until the war’s 
end that Yamashita _ finally 

_.., Surrendered. 


Conclusion 


One of MacArthur’s 
greatest advantages 

‘over the Japanese was his 
intelligence system. In 1943 and 
1944, it helped him seize and main- 
tain the initiative with relatively 
weak forces. With superior intelli- 
gence, he could bypass strong de- 
fenses, hit the Japanese at their weak- 
est points, and achieve overwhelming 
local superiority. But if intelligence 
served him so well in prior cam- 
paigns, why did it perform so incon- 
sistently on Luzon? 

Part of the answer obviously in- 
volves the SWPA G2. MacArthur be- 
lieved Willoughby’s greatest asset 
was his unquestioning loyalty. With 
MacArthur’s obsessive desire to re- 
turn to the Philippines, one has to 
wonder if Willoughby let this loyalty 
cloud his judgment and analysis. Did 
he make the intelligence prove his 
commander’s estimates? 
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While Colonel White put seem- 
ingly discordant pieces of informa- 
tion together into a coherent whole, 
Willoughby did not. Willoughby’s 
failure caused imaccurate and frag- 
mented estimates. Lacking flexibility, 
Willoughby never acknowledged that 
his original enemy strength estimate 
was too low. Therefore, he consis- 
tently underestimated the Japanese 
strength. While the theater G2’s esti- 
mates cast long, dark shadows, he 
was not the largest problem the intel- 
ligence community faced on Luzon. 

On Luzon, the SWPA intelligence 
system lacked consistent long-range 
collection assets. In World War Il, 
these were aerial reconnaissance and 
radio intelligence. Yet, in early 1945, 
the intelligence staffs had only 
started perfecting IMINT in the 
SWPA. Worse, SIGINT, which had 
provided much operational intelli- 
gence in past campaigns, performed 
unsatisfactorily on Luzon. 

With littl or no SIGINT and 
limited IMINT, intelligence staffs 
enthusiastically embraced HUMINT 
sources. Captured documents and 
prisoners gave them excellent infor- 
mation. But most of it was tactical in 





nature. Of the operational level HU- 
MINT sources, the guerrilla reports 
were often confusing and unreliable, 
and there were too few Alamo 
Scouts. As a result, American sol- 
diers had to bump into the Japanese 
to develop an accurate enemy picture 
all too often. 


The inconsistent performance of 
American intelligence on Luzon, 
illustrates the need for a balanced 
collection effort. We need all-source 
intelligence at the strategic, opera- 
tional, as well as tactical levels. Only 
then can one intelligence discipline’ s 
strength compensate for another’s 
limitations. With a balanced and flex- 
ible system, there is no need to send 
soldiers out to “check the intelli- 
gence arithmetic." 
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Intelligence, 


Beyond 2010 


by Sergeant Major Aivin L. 
Scott, Jr. 


This article proposes a glimpse of 
the battlefield integration of intelli- 
gence beyond the year 2010. 
This look into the future builds on 
the essence of the Intelligence 
Battlefield Operating System and 
some of the successes of Opera- 
tion DESERT CAPTURE Il. This 
base is combined with derivatives 
of existing and emerging tech- 
nologies. Some of the details are 
deliberately presented to provoke 
thought on intelligence and elec- 
tronic warfare (IEW) operations in 
the future. 


Beyond the turn of the century, 
intelligence will be less a dedi- 
cated function and more an inte- 
grated part of command, control, 
communications, and computers 
infrastructure (c'1). Devices and 
technologies now in use will affect 
how information moves on future 
battlefields. 


The End State 


2016: The setting is a battalion 
assembly area. Company com- 
manders receive their final brief 
from the commander and later his 
staff. The only distinguishable dif- 
ference from a briefing before the 
turn of the century is the lack of 
map boards and charts and a 
diminished battalion staff of only 
three officers (an executive offi- 
cer, battle operations officer, 
and cyber-operations officer). All 
maps, charts, photography, video, 
and other briefing data are trans- 
mitted directly to each unit com- 
mander’s helmet visor display. 

Each soldier wears an_ inte- 
grated combat ensemble (ICE) 
computer system that forwards 
and stores pertinent mission data 
for reference during the opera- 
tion. The briefing is very short, 
perhaps thirty minutes including 
questions. It consists primarily of 
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standardized graphics, maps, and 
digital information (all Services 
accepted this format in 2011). 
Shortly after the briefing, unit 
commanders relay their unit mis- 
sions and final instructions to their 
subordinate leaders. In some 
cases, these exchanges will oc- 
cur without a face-to-face meet- 


ing. 


Technology Integration 


1995: These changes began 
with the “digitization of the battle- 
field." The modular ICE system is 
the culmination of several incre- 
mental combat developments. 
The ICE concept started with the 
acceptance of the Inter-Vehicular 
Information System (IVIS). The 
intent behind IVIS was to provide 
real-time information between co- 
operating vehicles and help the 
warfighters see the battlefield. 
This technology was soon ex- 
tended to include individual com- 
bat soldiers. Exercise and combat 
success of a prototype ICE 
caused an immediate demand to 
field the system to all soldiers. 
The technological integration ef- 
fort gained momentum. 


2008: The ICE weighed about 
two pounds and attached to a 
tactical load-bearing vest. The 
system included a_ short-range 
transceiver, Global Positioning 
System (GPS) receiver, small 
computer, and power supply. A 
helmet-mounted display-visor and 
a weapon sight tether completed 
the system. A wireless infrared 
link later replaced the tether. 


The ICE provided a function 
similar to IVIS for small units. A 
modulated infrared transceiver in 
the visor linked the soldier's visor- 
display to a family of enhanced 
small arms. The small arms used 
a common laser ranging and opti- 
cal sighting system. Weapon sys- 
tems data combined with the 
ICE’s GPS informed adjacent unit 


members of the location of enemy 
targets. Each soldier knew the lo- 
cation of other unit members and 
enemy locations. The helmet vi- 
sor displayed the situation in 
graphic form. 

About the time of the ICE’s in- 
itial fielding, tactical intelligence 
improved considerably with the 
full integration of intelligence at all 
levels. Accessing information 
both vertically and horizontally 
became a reality. A deployed divi- 
sion’s analysis and control ele- 
ment could, with little effort, “pull” 
national level or adjacent unit’s in- 
telligence in near-real time. Tech- 
nologic advances resulted in a 
multitude of new integrated col- 
lection systems. 

However, the potential tera- 
bytes of raw data (now available 
to all analysts) complicated analy- 
sis. The actual task of searching 
for and retrieving specific data 
from national, theater, or various 
tactical level data bases was a 
nightmare. It soon became obvi- 
ous that only the best trained 
analyst could handie this inte- 
grated system of systems. 

The Army utilized “software 
agents" (SAs), an artificial intelli- 
gence technology, to solve this 
problem. Companies had only 
just begun to explore this technol- 
ogy in the mid-1990s. SAs pro- 
vided the expertise few users had 
time to acquire or maintain. For 
the average user, SAs stream- 
lined the complexity of the distrib- 
uted information systems net- 
work. SAs performed searches, 
retrievals, and correlation from re- 
mote sources without prior knowl- 
edge of how or where to find it. 

Any SA, once given a retrieval 
task to find information, could 
navigate a search across dozens 
of sources of data. They could 
even seek alternate routes, if 
needed. With only a terminal, 
need-to-know, and proper secu- 
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rity clearance an analyst could 
generate a SA. Most SAs typi- 
cally resulted in an icon anno- 
tated overlay, accompanying text, 
and possibly related imagery or il- 
lustrations. 

2010: Nearly every soldier was 
issued two or more processors (in 
some form) as part of his tactical 
gear. Communications technology 
evolved so far that the difference 
between tactical radios and com- 
puters became nearly non-exis- 
tent. The usable bandwidth of tac- 
tical communication expanded. 
Most data exchanges were com- 
pletely digital. Upgraded to tap 
into these developments, the ICE 
could accommodate stand-alone 
secured communication up to 2 
kilometers. 


After the addition of a natural- 
language (NL) module, the devel- 
opers experimented using de- 
vices other than small arms. Pro- 
viding each individual an NL proc- 
essor eliminated the problem of 
adapting to personal variations of 
speech. A brief phrase like “dis- 
play team locations" activated 
team location graphics. 

2014: Tactical radios and com- 
puters finally merged into one de- 
vice. All tactical computational de- 
vices had an innate ability to com- 
municate. An updated ICE with 
an improved display created a 
"seamless" system. Few tactical 
computer systems still retained a 
keyboard or keypad. Speech acti- 
vated devices performed the ma- 
jority of functions. 

The Army fielded ICE support 
processors (ICE-SP) to company- 
sized units. The ICE-SPs were in- 
tended to— 

O Enable SA-assisted queries 
from authorized ICEs. 

() Provide mass storage for 
bulky information like maps, 
and imagery to include un- 
manned aerial vehicle video. 

O) Provide communications net- 
work redundancy. 

The ICE-SPs had no data dis- 
plays but relayed their information 
directly to an ICE visor. They 
used an infrared or low-powered 
radio frequency link. The ICE-SPs 
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greatly eased unit administrative 
and logistical tasks. Tasks like re- 
supply and medical evacuations 
were simplified as the status and 
location of units and their mem- 
bers were always known. Individ- 
ual units consolidated and cen- 
tralized all support functions. The 
Army reduced the organization 
size of units below brigade level 
without degrading their capability. 


Comprehensive cy 

In its final form, the ICE be- 
came the cornerstone of a com- 
prehensive command, control, 
communications, and computers 
infrastructure (C41) system. De- 
spite six years of expansion in ca- 
pabilities, the ICE processor and 
power supply still weighed less 
than three pounds. In actual use, 
a soldier could communicate with 
devices or equipment through use 
of the NL interpreter. The ICE 
transmitted these commands on 
either a low-power radio fre- 
quency or an encoded infrared 
beam (for short distance data ex- 
changes). Equipment communi- 
cated back through the ICE to the 
soldier via the helmet visor and 
the audio headset. 

Systems which required posi- 
tive identification of the user 
(classified systems) used voice- 
recognition and biometrics. These 
systems read biometric data 
through a wrist clip or a visor reti- 
nal scan. Every soldier had a 
common interface with a family of 
computer-augmented small arms, 
communications, and information 
systems. For communications 
across distances greater than 2 
kilometers, the ICE connected 
through networks of dedicated 
communication processors. Using 
unit level support processors, the 
ICE could access, query, and de- 
liver applicable intelligence in a 
graphic or textual format. 

2015: When the Army finished 
fielding the ICE-SPs, a cyber-net- 
work emerged with global access 
to all levels of information. War- 
fare changed drastically. The 
Army had nearly eliminated the 
"fog of war." U.S. soldiers could 
sense any opponent on any bat- 


tlefield. The inherent clarity of any 
battle situation allowed tailored 
applications of forces. Inde- 
pendent brigades and reinforced 
battalion task forces became the 
deployed units of choice. 


Units could see and experience 
any battle space without traveling 
to it. With the massive collection 
and data assimilation resources 
available, the system could elec- 
tronically recreate any location for 
unit rehearsals. The “tooth to tail" 
ratio of deployed units improved 
significantly as cyberwarfare 
promised near perfect information 
with minimal extra baggage. Fire- 
power, mobility, and tota! informa- 
tion were the keys to success. 
The cyberwarfare advantage was 
one sided because the technol- 
ogy had evolved and could not be 
purchased. 


SA technology continued to ma- 
ture. The barriers once presented 
by compartmenting _ intelligence 
were overcome. SA search, ac- 
cess, and correlation routine con- 
trol structures concealed sensitive 
sources and collection methods. 
The Army developed decision- 
support SAs to further assist intel- 
ligence analysts. One of the first 
tasks SA assistants could accom- 
plish was automatic intelligence 
summary (INTSUM) generation. 
The overall result—the _intelli- 
gence consumers received intelli- 
gence from a more responsive 
system. An initiative began to de- 
velop offensive SAs which couid 
analyze, target, and disable op- 
posing ct) systems. 


The Infrastructure 


Dedicated intelligence process- 
ing systems located at division 
and above include additional par- 
allel processors. These machines 
spend most of their power fusing 
intelligence reports and sensor 
data to resolve ground truth. They 
automatically convert sensor re- 
ports to amplifying graphics, cor- 
relate the reports to known activi- 
ties, and layer the graphics into a 
dynamic situation overlay. 

Typical battle operations cen- 
ters resemble a merging of the 
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old G2 and G3 shops. Asset man- 
agement, intelligence analysis, 
targeting, operations, and plan- 
ning are all performed in one or 
two mobile command vehicles. 
The deconflicted battlefield situ- 
ation is broadcast to subscribing 
processors as graphic INTSUMs 
with incredible accuracy and at 
frequent intervals. 


This technology reduced the 
authorization for intelligence ana- 
lysts—fewer were needed. The 
clever and creative use of hybrid 
SAs serviced repetitive and time- 
intensive tasks. Specialized tar- 
geting SAs are smart enough to 
reliably recognize, correlate, and 
nominate high pay-off targets 
(HPTs). An analyst only needs to 
acknowledge these nominations. 
lf a targeting SA finds a sus- 
pected HPT but lacks sufficient 
data, it will ask permission to dis- 
patch a "spawned" SA to locate 
collaborating data. Another spe- 
cialized SA assists analysts in 
tasking the collection managers. 


At division level, at least one 
intelligence processor exists 
solely to consolidate subordinate 
SA queries. This shortens the 


response time for frequently re- 
quested information. Machines 
and SAs search for patterns and 
indicators while analysts interpret 
the results and redirect SAs. The 
bulk of humian time is devoted to 
predictive analysis, targeting, an- 
ticipating situation changes, and 
tasking assets. Much less time is 
spent servicing queries, up- 
dating data bases, and pre- 
paring INTSUMs and journals. 


Conclusion 


This technological inte- 


ae 
gration achieved several cE “ee” 


things. It validated and en- 
hanced the IEW doctrine of 
the 1990s. CI maintained these 
characteristics: 


O Downward focus. All com- 
manders and their staffs have 
a common view of the battle- 
field. 


© Simultaneous support. The 
evolved architecture ensures 
all echelons have access to all 
fused data and products. 

0) Enhanced coverage. The full 
integration and synchroniza- 
tion of all intelligence reports 
occurs in real time. 





OO Skip echelon flexibility. Ana- 
lysts conduct SA data queries, 
searches, and requests across 
all echelons and adjacent 
units. 


(1) The commander drives intel- 
ligence. 


SGM Scott is currently the SGM of the Ad- 
vanced Training Division; 111th MI Bde, 
Fort Huachuca, AZ. He has served in 
many capacities including Imagery Analyst 
and Computer Programmer/Systems Ana- 
lyst. 








SPEAR 

(Continued from page 24) 

O Greatly simplified its deploy- 
ment. 

O More effectively managed or- 
ganic in-theater intelligence 
assets. 


0 More effectively used the intel- 
ligence expertise available in 
the division. 

We must address two potential 
problems. First, the dissemination 
of imagery over the MSE network 
using current LAN software was 
very time intensive. It took up to 
40 minutes to disseminate some 
imagery to the brigade TOC. The 
Army can overcome this defi- 
ciency in the short term with hard- 
ware and software upgrades. 

The second potentia! problem is 
more subtle. The commander's 
great thirst for imagery and the 
tactical intelligence community's 
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ability to satisfy that thirst creates 
a problem. Most combat arms 
commanders are most comfort- 
able with intelligence based on 
“eyes on." While intelligence col- 
lection from technical sensors is 
not disregarded, they are viewed 
with some suspicion. This distrust 
often occurs due to a limited un- 
derstanding of sensors and the 


collection process, and from the . 


often briefed susceptibility of sen- 
sors to deception. 


The addition of imagery, from 
any source, to confirm enemy lo- 
cations and movement adds 
credibility to other intelligence 
sources. The question is: Do we 
currently have the communica- 
tions and automation capability to 
provide the necessary quantity of 
imagery to the “point of the 
spear?" The answer is a resound- 
ing no. Will we ever have the 
technology—yes. Training events 


of this nature will allow us to de- 
fine the level of detail necessary, 
which in turn will drive the devel- 
opment of technology. 


The thrust of this event was to 
take our first steps synchronizing 
all elements of the intelligence 
system, tactical to national. This 
helped us to provide “first-class,” 
continuous support to all com- 
manders. As described in the 
Force XXI concept, information is 
the high ground. This experience 
marked 4th ID’s crossing of the 
line of departure to seize that high 
ground. 


LTC Phillips is currently Commander, 
104th MI Battalion, Fort Carson, CO. The 
104th MI Battalion crest appears inside 
the back cover. Previously, LTC Phillips 
helped develop the Army Intelligence 
Master Plan. He received a bachelor's de- 
gree from the University of Southern Mis- 
sissippi and a master's degree from 
Central Michigan University. 
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Worldwide Intelligence Conference 


by Major Pat M. Madden 


The U.S. Army Intelligence Cen- 
ter and Fort Huachuca held its 
first Worldwide Intelligence Con- 
ference (WIC) from 30 January 
through 3 February 1995. More 
than 500 intelligence profession- 
als worldwide attended this land- 
mark conference. The theme of 
the conference was “Force Pro- 
jection Operations in the 21st 
Century." The conference’s pur- 
pose was to validate the Intelli- 
gence XX! Vision which supports 
the overall Army Force XX\I initia- 
tive. Additionally, the conference 
validated the panel results of the 
21st Century Intelligence Technol- 
ogy Symposium (conducted at 
Fort Huachuca from 9 through 13 
January 1995). The results of the 
symposium and validation proc- 
ess will lead to the development 
of the intelligence and electronic 
warfare (IEW) Technology Invest- 
ment Strategy that we (the Direc- 
torate of Combat Developments) 
will publish in July 1995. 
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There were two sessions of the 
conference. The executive ses- 
sion met from 30 January to 1 
February. We focused this ses- 
sion toward the 300 allied and 
U.S. military general officers, sen- 
ior government civilians, corpo- 
rate chief executive officers 
(CEOs), and representatives from 
academia. Attendees included the 
Army Deputy Chief of Staff for In- 
telligence and more than 30 other 
general officer-level personnel 
from all Services, 200 CEOs, and 
other senior intelligence person- 
nel. During this session the par- 
ticipants reviewed and discussed 
the Intelligence XXI Vision, panel 
results of the Technology Sympo- 
sium, and other selected brief- 
ings. 

The second session of the WIC 
ran from 1 through 3 February 
1995. This portion of the WIC was 
the more traditional G2 and com- 
mander’s conference. We limited 
attendance primarily to U.S. gov- 
ernment participation with special 
emphasis on military intelligence 
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A static display of the Hunter Unmanned Aerial Vehicle-Short Range. 


(Ml) brigade and battalion com- 
manders, J2s, G2s, and other 
senior intelligence officers. We 
devoted this session of the con- 
ference to briefings on— 


0 The Intelligence XXI Vision. 

0 Technology Symposium re- 
sults. 

0) Field updates from various 
major commands. 

0) Discussion of specific issues 

from the field. 


WIC participants and the local 
community had the opportunity to 
view future MI equipment and in- 
dustry displays that showcased 
the latest in emerging MI sys- 
tems. The exhibits also provided 
a look at future force projection- 
related technology under devel- 
opment by industry. 


Several highlights of the WIC 
made this event special: 


1. Lieutenant General James 
R. Clapper, Jr. (Director, Defense 
Intelligence Agency) addressed 
the conference as a guest 
speaker. 

2. The 313th MI Battalion 
(Airborne) demonstrated the ef- 
fective use of Mi units in force 
projection operations—executing 
a battalion tactical airborne jump 
into Libby Army Airfield. 

3. WIC attendees and the 
local community viewed the larg- 
est exhibition of joint intelligence 
equipment ever seen at Fort 
Huachuca. The WIC displayed 
the following aircraft at Libby 
Army Airfield— 

0 Air Force: U-2R, RIVET 
JOINT, COMPASS CALL, and 
EC-130. 

0 Navy: ES-3 and P3 Orion. 

1) Customs Service: Citation. 

O Army: unmanned aerial vehi- 
cles (UAVs), GUARDRAIL 
Common Sensor, CRAZY 
HORSE, and several helicop- 
ter systems. 

The impressive array of ground 
equipment included an analysis 
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LTC Rosello (Commander, 313th Mi Battalion) presents BG Thomas (Commander, 
U.S. Army Intelligence Center) a plaque following a battalion iactical airborne jump. 


and control element, Division In- 
telligence Support Element, TRO- 
JAN Special Purpose Intelligence 
Remote Integrated Terminal Il, 
Mobile Tactical Operations Cen- 
ter, Ground-Based Common Sen- 
sor, Joint Surveillance and Target 


Attack Radar System and UAV 
ground stations. 

The results of the first WIC are 
a major milestone along a pro- 
gression of events that will chart 
the future of Mi. The WIC was an 
important step in creating and im- 


The 313th Mi Battalion (Air- 
borne), started the four-day 
training exercise at Fort 
Huachuca with a tactical air- 
borne jump. The operation also 
"kicked off" the start of the WIC. 
The seven-hour flight included 
an opportunity to inflight-rig— 
put on a parachute during the 
flight. This task was one of the 
battalion’s training objectives. 
When the soldiers reached the 
ground, they quickly assembled 
for a 12-mile road march to the 
training site in Garden Canyon. 
During the field training exercise, 
the battalion practiced day and 
night land navigation in a desert 
environment. The battalion was 
also able to preview some of the 
equipment they will receive soon. 


plementing Intelligence XXI and 
supporting the Army’s new Force 
XXI concept. 

MAJ Madden is the Chief, Concepts and 


Master Plans Division, Directorate of 
Combat Developments. 


Joint Doctrine and Joint TTP 


Joint operations: Connotes 
activities, operations, organiza- 
tions, and so forth, in which ele- 
ments of more than one Service 
of the same nation participate. 
(When all Services are not in- 
volved, the participating Services 
shall be identified, for example, 
as Joint Army-Navy.) 


Who Provides Joint 
Operations Doctrine? 


The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff has overall respon- 
sibility for developing joint doc- 
trine and joint tactics, techniques, 
and procedures (JTTP). In con- 
junction with other members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and com- 
batant commanders, he approves 
all joint doctrine and JTTP pubii- 
cations and modifications. 

The Services, combatant com- 
mands, and Joint Staff director- 
ates also participate in joint 
doctrine. They— 
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0 Develop specific joint doctrine 
and JTTP projects as as- 
signed by the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

0) Assist other organizations to 
develop joint doctrine and 
JTTP projects. 

0 Participate in conferences 
called to address joint doctrine 
and JTTP issues. 

(1 Coordinate with each other to 
develop and maintain all joint 
doctrine and JTTP. 


The Services and combatant 


commands support the evaluation 
of joint doctrine and JTTP pro- 
jects in exercises. Additionally, 
the Services, combatant com- 
mands, and Joint Staff director- 
ates can propose doctrinal 
projects for consideration in ac- 
cordance with Joint Pub 1-01. 
Within these rules, individual 
Services (in our case Army Mili- 
tary Intelligence [Ml]) provide in- 
put to joint doctrine writers, 
support evaluation of joint doc- 


trine, and propose doctrinal pro- 
jects for development. 


Army MI doctrine and tactics, 
techniques, and procedures 
(TTP). do not replace joint doc- 
trine. However, they provide the 
standardization needed to ensure 
that our MI forces train for and 
fight successfully in the joint 
arena. 


Mi Doctrine BBS 


Here in the Doctrinal Publica- 
tion Division (DPD), Directorate of 
Operations, Training, and Doc- 
trine (DOTD) at the Intelligence 
Center we continue to assist units 
in obtaining ready access to cur- 
rent Mi doctrine. Therefore, we 
established an MI doctrine bulle- 
tin board system (BBS) that you 
can access 24 hours a day. We 
load revised manuals on the BBS 
as we update them. The manuals 
are in draft form, except FM 34-1 
which was published 27 Septem- 
ber 1994. We save the manuals 
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in Word Perfect 5.2, 6.0, and 6.1 
formats. 

We operate on an MS-DOS- 
compatible 386 computer using a 
program called "Wildcat." To ac- 
cess the Mi doctrine BBS, you 
need a computer with modem 
and a communications program 
(e.g., PROCOMM). If you don’t 
have a commercial communica- 
tions program, use the Windows 
terminal communications located 
in “accessories.” 

Logging into our system will al- 
low you to upload and download. 
You can review Mi doctrinal 
manuals currently under develop- 
ment and provide valuable com- 
ments back to the writers. 
Additionally, you can also down- 
load manuals we have sent to the 
printer. Please note that some on- 
line manuals do not include the 
graphics. 

As of 1 February 1995 the fol- 
lowing files are available on our 
MI doctrine BBS: 


O FM 34-1, Intelligence and 
Electronic Warfare Opera- 
tions. 


OC) FM 34-3, Intelligence Analy- 
sis and Synthesis (initial 
Draft). 

O) FM 34-8-2, Intelligence Offi- 
cers Handbook (initial 
Draft). 

C1) FM 34-25-1, Joint Surveil- 
lance Target Attack Radar 
System (Joint STARS) (in- 
itial Draft). 


O FM 34-25-2, Unmanned Aer- 
ial Vehicle (UAV) (Final 
Draft). 

O FM 34-25-3, All-Source 
Analysis System and the 


Analysis (ASAS) _ (Final 
Draft). 

O) FM 34-55, Imagery Intelli- 
gence (Writers Draft). 


[C) FM 34-60, Counterintelli- 
gence (initial Draft). 
O FM 34-81/AFM 104-5, 
Weather Support for Army 
Operations (initial Draft). 
A list of published MI manuals. 
The most recent issue of the 
Mi Professional Bulletin. 


oOo 


O DA Form 2028 (Recom- 
mended Changes to Publi- 
cations and Blank Forms). 


BBS Operations 


1. Decompression. We com- 
press all of our files using 
"PKZIP." Then we convert them 
so that they can self-extract. That 
means after you download a file, 
you access it by using file man- 
ager or by typing the FM num- 
ber, for example <34-81>, at the 
DOS prompt. (These angle brack- 
ets < > show what you should 
type.) The file then automatically 
decompresses into its separate 
text files. Note: We recommend 
you copy the compressed file to a 
separate directory on your hard 
drive and then decompress it. 
You can then use your word proc- 
essor to read the decompressed 
file. 

2. Your account. We ask that 
you establish an account for your- 
self. Whenever you connect to 
the BBS, it asks for your first 
name, last name, and password. 
lf at any time you forget your 
password, please call us. We will 
verify your identity and give you 
your password. Your password al- 
lows you to access anything 
loaded into the BBS and leave 
comments or messages. 

3. To log on. Follow these in- 
structions: 

a. Adjust your modem to the 
following settings: 
0 Parity: N 
0 Bytes: 8 
0) Correction: 1 
O Baud Rate: 9600 


b. Dial the telephone number: 
DSN 821-6370 or Commercial 
(520) 533-6370. 


c. The computer will ask you 
to “Enter First Name," then to 
“Enter Last Name," and finally to 
“Enter Password." You can enter 
a password of your choice. 

d. After you enter your name 
and password, the program asks 
several questions about you and 
your computer. Answer these 
questions to set up your BBS ac- 
count. It will also ask you to 


choose a protocol. Other BBS 
users succeed when they select 
<Z-MODEM>. Using this protocol 
allows you to download multiple 
and single files. 

e. Once you answer the ques- 
tions, you will see "NEWUSER" 
on the bottom of your screen, 


_"Comments" on the left side of 


the screen, and "Good Bye (hang 
up)" on the right side of the 
screen. Since you are still a new 
user, we recommend that you 
press <M>. This brings up the 
main menu screen. Select <F> for 
the files menu and then select 
<L> and press <Enter> to list all 
the available files. 


f. We will upgrade your ac- 
count to "FULLUSER" within a 
day or so. Once you are a recog- 
nized user, just log-on and con- 
tinue to press <Enter> until the 
main menu appears. 


4. Downloading a single file. 
To download a single file, follow 
these instructions: 


a. After you log on, continue 
to press the <Enter> key until the 
main menu appears. 


b. Press <F> from the main 
menu to see the files menu. 


c. Press <L> from the files 
menu and press <Enter> to list all 
the available files. 


d. Press <C> to continue 
viewing all the files loaded on the 
BBS. 


e. Press <D> from the files 
menu or from the list of files for 
download procedures. 


f. Enter the file name you 
want to download. (e.g., for FM 
34-81, Weather Support for 
Army Operations, the file name 
is 34-81.EXE so you would type 
<34-81> and <Enter>.) 

5. Downloading batch files. 
Follow these instructions: 

a. After you have the list of 
files on the screen, select <M> to 
mark the file(s) you want to down- 
load. 


b. The program will then ask 
you what file numbers to mark. 
Type in each file number. 
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c. After you finish marking the 
files you want, press <D> to 
download. 


d. The program will ask you 
for a destination path. Type in 
your desired pathway, normally a 
hard drive path, such as 
<C:\(subdirectory name)>. For ex- 
ample, type <C:\FM34-81> to 
download. 


e. Select a protocol into which 
to download (we recommend Z- 
MODE\W). 


6. Uploading files. Follow 
these instructions (similar to 
downloading). Upload your file 
with a different file name (for ex- 
ample, DA2028.jdw). Use the in- 
itials of the person uploading the 
file as the extension. The BBS 
will not allow you to upload over a 
file that we loaded onto the BBS. 
Ensure you list the manual num- 
ber on the DA Form 2028. 


Follow these instructions to 
upload a file: 


a. Press <F> from the main 
menu to see the files menu. 


b. Press <U> from the files 
menu to upload. 


c. Press <Y> for yes. 
d. Press <L> for list. 


e. Select the number that cor- 
responds to the file you upload. 
The computer will ask for a small 
description. When the prompt "Do 
you want to leave a detailed de- 
scription of this file?" appears, se- 
lect <N> for no (unless you need 
to leave a specific comment file 
that will not fit into the small de- 
scription field). 

7. Logging off. Follow these in- 
structions: 

a. Press <Q> for quit (which 
appears at the bottom of the 
screen). 

b. Press <S> for stop. 

c. The prompt "Do you want 
to continue" appears. Press <Y> 
for yes. 


d. Press <Q> from the file 
menu to quit to the main menu. 

e. Press <G> from the main 
menu for "good bye" (exit or hang 
up). 

f. The prompt “Are you sure 
you want to log off?" appears on 
the screen. Press <Y> for yes. 


We Need Your Input 


Please submit comments and 
recommendations on a DA Form 
2028 (Recommended Changes 
to Publications and Blank 
Forms). To expedite your re- 
sponse, we loaded this form in 
our BBS for your use. The DA 
Form 2028 is in Word Perfect for- 
mat. You can download this form 
onto a floppy disk and enter your 
comments. 


Contact Ms. Janet Walker, Commercial 
(520) 538-0995 or DSN 879-0995 if you 
have any problems or need assistance in 
operating this BBS. 





Assessing Intelligence 


(Continued from page 35) 

data to prepare feedback is the 
diagnostic record in Figure 6. 
The feedback from the analysis is 
not one measure, but “a pattern 
of measures." We propose four 
measures: 


C1 Comprehensives, the num- 
ber of information items that 
were acceptable. 

0 Criticality, the importance of 
the information items missed. 

0 Effectiveness, the total use- 
fulness of the information to 
the observer-participant. 








DIAGNOSTIC RECORD 
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Figure 6. Diagnostic Record. 


April-June 1995 


0 Distribution of .performance 
ratings, how the observer- 
participant rated each dimen- 
sion on the scale. 


CONCLUSION 


MIUE will provide a pragmatic 
view of how the intelligence staff 
supports the command. The pro- 
cess identifies deficiencies in op- 
erations that need correction, 
modification, or training. The 
command and staff improve their 
ability to express intelligence in- 
formation needs and standards to 
the intelligence sections—this im- 
proves readiness. The process 
does not require a dedicated 
team or outside evaluators. Fi- 
nally, it provides a feeder mecha- 
nism for intelligence training that 
will enhance command and con- 
trol. Please provide any feedback 
on MIUE to ARL at DSN 879- 
4704. 


CPT Kraak is the Intelligence and Elec- 
tronic Warfare Manager, ARL at Fort 
Huachuca, AZ. He has a bachelor's de- 
gree from the University of Wisconsin at 
Milwaukee and a master's degree from 
Ohio State University. 
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MI CORPS HALL 


OF FAME 











The Military Intelligence (Ml) 
Corps will induct the 1995 Hall of 
Fame selectees on 30 June at 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona. These 
distinguished Americans made 
outstanding contributions to our 
country, the U.S. Army, and the 
MI Corps. We will honor the fol- 
lowing individuals. 


Ms. Mary E. Bowser 


Ms. Bowser was born a slave 
and worked on the John Van Lew 
plantation outside Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. After her fathers death in 
1851, Elizabeth Van Lew freed 
Ms. Bowser and other Van Lew 
family slaves. Mary was a very in- 
telligent woman; Elizabeth recog- 
nized that and sent her north to 
attend school in Philadelphia. 
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During the Civil War, Union 
sympathizer Elizabeth Van Lew 
organized an intricate spy opera- 
tion. Elizabeth Van Lew sent for 
Mary Bowser after deciding to 
plant a Union spy in the home of 
Jefferson Davis, the President of 
the Confederacy. Mary gained 
employment in the Davis mansion 
(in Richmond) as a servant be- 
cause of Ms. Van Lew’s recom- 
mendation. 


Mary pretended to be a bit “dull 
and unconcerned," but she lis- 
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tened to and memorized conver- 
sations between Davis and his 
visitors as she served their din- 
ner. She read war dispatches as 
she dusted the furniture. Each 
night after she finished her duties, 
Mary traveled to the Van Lew 
mansion which was some dis- 
tance from the Davis mansion. 
Upon her arrival, she recited from 
memory the private conversations 
and documents. After she coded 
the information, it passed directly 
to the Union’s General Grant, 
greatly enhancing the Union's 
conduct of the war. 

Jefferson Davis knew the Union 
somehow kept discovering Con- 
federate plans but never discov- 
ered the leak in his household 
staff. 


Specific details of Ms. Bowser’s 
activities and precise knowledge 
of the information passed to Gen- 
eral Grant are unknown. In the in- 
terest of their protection, all re- 
cords on Ms. Van Lew and her 
agents were destroyed after the 
war. However, it is certain that 
Mary Bowser succeeded in a 
highly dangerous mission that 
significantly benefited the Union 
effort. She was one of the high- 
est-placed and most productive 
espionage agents of the Civil 
War. Exact details of Ms. 
Bowser’s date of birth and the 
year of her death are unknown. 


Lieutenant Colonel 
(Retired) Gero Iwai 


Lieutenant Colonel Iwai had a 
long and distinguished career. He 
served the U.S. Army as both an 
enlisted member and a commis- 
sioned officer from 1931 to 1957. 
LTC Iwai dedicated his entire mili- 
tary career to counterintelligence 
activities. From 1931 to 1941, 
LTC Iwai conducted numerous 
monitoring activities of the Japa- 
nese community in Hawaii. His 
observation included the activities 
of the Japanese Consulate and 


other Japanese-Americans. Be- 
cause of the nature of his work 
during this period, the entire 
‘Japanese-American community, 
including his own family, were un- 
aware of his undercover assign- 
ment. Due to the sensitivity of his 
assignment, he could not social- 
ize with friends. This resulted in 
the estrangement of his family 
from the rest of the Japanese- 
American community. Only after 
the beginning of World War Il 
(WW Il) did he advise his family 
of his true military status. 


Shortly after the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor, LTC Iwai 
assisted in the interrogation of 
the first Japanese enemy prisoner 
captured in WW Il. He conducted 
this questioning with a fellow 
Nisei Navy officer (on a similar 
assignment) and agents from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
This prisoner, commander of 
a Japanese midget submarine, 
provided significant information 
about a map found aboard the 
submarine. 
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LTC Iwai analyzed and inter- 
preted that information. For his 
performance as a special agent 
and his superior translation skills, 
LTC Iwai received his first Bronze 
Star medal. 
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After WW Il, LTC Iwai continued 
to engage in highly sensitive intel- 
ligence operations. He focused 
his intelligence coverage on the 
Communist threat against U.S. 
military installations and person- 
nel in Hawaii. Later assigned to 
Tokyo, he used his considerable 
talents as a liaison between his 
counterintelligence organization 
and elements of the Japanese 
Government. This resulted in 
close cooperation between the 
two entities. In recognition of 
his service, Tokyo’s Governor 
awarded LTC Iwai the Gold Key 
to the city. He was the only 
American military officer to re- 
ceive this honor. LTC Iwai earned 
his second Bronze Star for his 
valuable service in Japan. 

LTC Iwai retired from military 
service in 1957. The Mi Corps 
recognizes him as a pioneer Nisei 
intelligence agent in America’s 
military effort against Japan dur- 
ing WW Il. His efforts laid the 
groundwork for the eventual ac- 
ceptance and widespread utiliza- 
tion of more than 6,000 Nisei sol- 
diers during WW Il. LTC Iwai 
passed away in 1972. 


Chief Warrant Officer 5 
(Retired) Robert P. Oliver 














Chief Warrant Officer Oliver be- 


gan his military service in 1963 
when he enlisted in the U.S. 
Army. Early in his enlisted career, 
Chief Oliver reclassified into Mi 
where he spent the remaining 28 
years of a 30-year plus career. 


April-June 1995 


His MI training began at Fort Ho- 
labird, Maryland, followed by 
Japanese language training at the 
Defense Language Institute, For- 
eign Language Center. Chief 
Oliver served five tours outside 
the United States in Japan, Ko- 
rea, Vietnam, and Germany. 
Chief Oliver also wrote dozens of 
policy position papers—often 
used verbatim by major com- 
mands, the Department of the 
Army, and other Government 
agencies. 

As a result of his total review of 
a detailed intelligence program, 
Chief Oliver saved the U.S. Gov- 
ernment millions of dollars. Chief 
Olivers last military assignment 
before retiring invoived function- 
ing as a career manager. In this 
capacity, he aptly served as the 
primary mentor for his fellow Ml 
Warrant Officers. 


Chief Olivers military career 
was long, proud, and exemplary. 
The nation, the Army, and specifi- 
cally MI benefited immensely 
from his contributions. Chief 
Oliver is a legend in his field. 


Major General (Retired) 
Charles F. Scanion 


After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Florida with a Bachelor 
of Arts degree in political science, 
Major General Scanion received 
his Army commission as a sec- 
ond lieutenant. He also holds a 
Master of Arts degree in Ameri- 
can studies from the University of 
Hawaii and completed graduate 
work at Penn State and Harvard. 


In his 33-year career, General 


Scanion’s successes parallel the . 


recognition of MI as a full member 
of the Army team. During each of 
his assignments, General Scan- 
lon’s professionalism, dedication 
to duty, and leadership were evi- 
dent to all with whom he served. 
His key assignments (in se- 
quence) include— 


0 Executive Officer to the Assis- 
tant Chief of Staff, J2, U.S. 
Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam; then G2, 101st Air- 
borne Division (Airmobile), Vi- 
etnam (1970 to 1971). 


O Chief, 


0) Intelligence analyst in the Of- 


fice of the J2, U.S. Pacific 
Command, Hawaii; then a mili- 
tary assistant to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U.S. Pacific 
Command (1971 to 1973). 


Collection _ Division, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Intelli- 
gence, U.S. Army Europe; 
then Commander, 66th Military 
Intelligence Group (1977 to 
1980). 

0 Deputy Chief of Staff for Op- 
erations and Plans, U.S. Army 
Intelligence and Security Com- 
mand (INSCOM). 

O) Executive to the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence, 
Headquarters, Department of 


the Army (HQDA). 
0) Deputy Commander for Sup- 
port (1983); Deputy Com- 


manding General (1985); and 
Commander, INSCOM (1990). 





Never was General Scanlon 
more challenged than during his 
tenure as the Commanding Gen- 
eral of INSCOM. Momentous 
worldwide changes necessitated 
a reorientation of Army _intelli- 
gence from its past emphasis on 
the Soviet Union and Warsaw 
Pact to regionally focused threats. 
With the Army restructure and re- 
turn of forces to the United 
States, General Scanlon orches- 
trated monumental changes to 
INSCOM’s_ mission. He com- 
pleted a mission area analysis 
(MAA) in each functional mission 
area to assess current opera- 
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tions, determine future require- 
ments, and realign INSCOM mis- 
sions with the new “world order." 
Using the MAA process, General 
Scanion guided INSCOM through 
the successful post-Cold War 
transition. A few of these changes 
included the closure of the Berlin, 
Sinop, and Augsburg Field Sta- 
tions and transfer of the U.S. 
Army Russian Institute to the 
European Command. General 
Scanion saw the need for a more 
mobile, flexible, and technically 
advanced echelon above corps 
intelligence capability. 

General Scanlon provided the 
focus to set priorities, concentrate 
resources, and apply the unique 
capabilities of INSCOM to support 
critical missions throughout the 
world. As a result of his foresight 
and skill, he ensured INSCOM 
soldiers and civilians gained the 
necessary training, equipment, 
and assignments to support de- 
ployed forces in many locations 
with notable success. 


Lieutenant General 
(Retired) Harry E. Soyster 

Lieutenant General Harry Soys- 
ter graduated from the United 
States Military Academy in 1957. 
Commissioned as a second lieu- 
tenant, he received a Bachelor of 
Science degree in engineering. 
General Soyster received a Mas- 
ter of Science (MS) degree in 
chemistry in 1963 and another 
MS in systems management in 
1973. 

General Soysters long career 
culminated while serving as the 
Director, Defense intelligence 
Agency (DIA) from December 
1988 to September 1991. Before 
this, other key positions included 





Commander, INSCOM, and Dep- 
uty Assistant Chief of Staff for In- 
telligence for Systems and Auto- 
mation, HQDA. He also served as 
Commander, Division Artillery 
and later as Chief of Staff, 24th 
Infantry Division. 

As DIA Director, General Soys- 
ter oversaw the defense intelli- 
gence effort that supported Op- 
eration JUST CAUSE in Panama. 
JUST CAUSE displayed the 
benefits of increased cooperation 
and planning between DIA and 
operational force planners. The 
end of the Cold War marked a re- 
evaluation of the intelligence mis- 
sion throughout the defense com- 
munity. A new era began for intel- 
ligence elements with the fall of 
Communist parties in many East 
European countries and the re- 


unification of Germany. 
BE tr 





General Soyster was quick to 
realize the implications of this and 
placed increased emphasis on 
improved management of intelli- 
gence production throughout the 
Department of Defense. Iraq's in- 
vasion of Kuwait in 1990 resulted 


in a coalition of United Nations 
forces resolved to force the Iraqis 
from the country. Establishing a 
Joint Intelligence Center (JIC), 
General Soyster oversaw an in- 
tensive and extensive 24-hour op- 
eration. The JIC provided daily 
tailored intelligence support to 


coalition forces, participated in 


daily press briefings, and pro- 
duced the full range of materials 
various consumers required. No 
commander has ever had as 
complete a view of his adversary 
as did the United States and Coa- 
lition field commanders during 
Operation DESERT STORM. It is 
a great example of intelligence 
support to operational forces in 
modern times. 


During General Soyster’s ten- 
ure as Commanding General, IN- 
SCOM, the worldwide command 
met many new challenges that 
extended across a wide spectrum 
of intelligence and security disci- 
plines. Highlights include: 


DD Restructuring assets to allow 


an expedited transition to war. 

0 Introducing new technological 
support to the commander on 
the ground. 

0) Undertaking new collection in- 
itiatives. 

1 Making preemptive actions to 
counter the threat to U.S. 
Army security. 

Throughout his 34-year military 
career, General Soyster exer- 
cised vigorous leadership of the 
highest order in applying state-of- 
the-art technology to the chal- 
lenges facing Army intelligence. 
He helped map the future of the 
MI Corps. 








Mi Corps Hall of Fame Nominations 


The Office of the Chief of Military Intelligence (OCMI) accepts nominations for the Military Intelligence (Ml) 
Hall of Fame throughout the year. Anyone can nominate an individual for induction into the Ml Hall of Fame. 
Commissioned officers, warrant officers, enlisted soldiers, or civilians who served in a U.S. Army intelli- 
gence unit or intelligence position are eligible. 

The OCMI can provide information on the nomination process. If you wish to nominate someone contact 
OCMI, U.S. Army Intelligence Center and Fort Huachuca, ATTN: ATZS-MI (Mr. Chambers), Fort Huachuca, 
AZ 85613-6000; or call DSN 821-1180 or Commercial (520) 533-1180. 
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Warrant Officer Notes 


Congratulations if you have 
been selected to attend the 
Warrant Officer Candidate School 
(WOCS) at the Warrant Officer 
Career Center, Fort Rucker, Ala- 
bama. If you succeed and com- 
plete WOCS you will become a 
Military Intelligence (Mi) Warrant 
Officer. However, first you must 
become a Warrant Officer at Fort 
Rucker. We hope you began your 
preparation for WOCS the day 
you submitted your application 
packet; if not, your preparation 
starts the day you receive notice 
of your selection for WOCS. 


Chief Warrant Officer 2 (CW2) 
Mark K. Wykoff, a 351E, Interro- 
gation Technician, submitted the 
following article. He currently 
serves as a training, advising, 
and counseling (TAC) officer to 
the 1st Warrant Officer Candidate 
Company at the Warrant Officer 
Career Center. CW2 Wykoff's ar- 
ticle provides WOCS candidates 
with insight that can ensure they 
arrive for the course fully confi- 
dent and ready to succeed. 


Preparation for Success 
at WOCS 


",..10 train candidates to the du- 
ties and responsibilities of a war- 
rant officer. Training is conducted 
in a very rigorous, high stress en- 
vironment where candidates are 
challenged mentally, physically 
and emotionally."... states an ex- 
tract from the WOCS mission 
statement. Although WOCS is a 
highly stressful, fast-paced, and 
challenging six-week program 
charged with assessing the lead- 
ership qualities of every candi- 
date, experienced MI soldiers 
have performed exceptionally 
well. In one class, the Distin- 
guished Honor Graduate, the 
Honor Graduate, a member of the 
Commandant'’s List, and the Can- 
didate Commanding Officer (the 
highest leadership position attain- 
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able by students) were all Mi sol- 
diers. 


Although MI soldiers have ex- 
perienced successes, they have 
also experienced mishaps. The 
WOCS is not the Professional 
Leadership Development Course 
(PLDC) or the Basic or Ad- 
vanced Noncommissioned Offi- 
cers’ Course (BNCOC_ or 
ANCOC). WOCS is a distinct en- 
tity with an entirely different focus. 
The following bullets offer insight 
into what it takes to succeed at 
wocs. 


CO) Physical Fitness. Approxi- 
mately 20% will not complete 
the first three days of training. 
Factors such as stress, cli- 
mate, and change of diet will 
lead to diminished perform- 
ance—therefore, you must ar- 
rive over-prepared. 


1) Fundamentals. Get back to 
the fundamental business of 
soldiering. Ensure your uni- 
form and military courtesy are 
equally sharp. No prior assign- 
ment justifies inability to per- 
form fundamental soldiering 
tasks. 


0 Individual Clothing and 
Equipment. WOCS does not 
require the candidate to pur- 
chase an entire issue of uni- 
forms; however, as a future 
officer, ensure your appear- 
ance is worthy of emulation. 


Take a great deal of pride - 


in the condition and mainte- 
nance of your individual uni- 
forms and equipment. If you 
must replace items, purchase 
a few items each month (to 
minimize the blow to your fi- 
nances). Upon request, the 
1st Warrant Officer Company 
will provide a pamphlet that 
contains a wealth of informa- 
tion and outlines specific pre- 
paratory clothing information. 


©) Personal Family Affairs. You 
will have little or no time dur- 


ing WOCS to attend to per- 
sonal affairs. If your affairs are 
not in order you will find your- 
self either unable to perform 
adequately or with increasing 
personal problems. Temporary 
personal problems, of a seri- 
ous nature, can warrant a re- 
quest for deferment until 
completely resolved. You must 
attend WOCS with your per- 
sonal affairs completely in or- 
der. 


0) Networking. Find a recent 
graduate and offer to take him 
to lunch in exchange for in- 
sight into the workings and 
content of the course. A thor- 
ough understanding of WOCS 
expectations is an advantage 
that affords you an opportunity 
to excel from the first day. 


0) Academics. Academics are 
important, and constitute most 
of the total grade; however, 
physical conditioning and fun- 
damental soldier tasks cause 
most of the eliminations. 


In summary, the most important 
aspects of your preparation for 
WOCS are to arrive in outstand- 
ing physical condition, with a 
complete set of uniforms, under- 
standing course expectations (as 
a result of networking), and with 
your personal affairs in order. 
These candid tips will enable sol- 
diers to arrive better prepared 
and ready to excel. 


Point of contact is CW4 Jeff 
Platt, Office of the Chief, Military 
Intelligence, Warrant Officer Pro- 
fessional Development Manager, 
DSN 821-1183, or Commercial 
(520) 533-1183. 


Enlisted Notes 


Career Management Field 98, 
Merger of military occupational 
specialty (MOS) 98D (Emitter 
Locator/identifier) with MOS 
98H (Morse Interceptor). The 
intelligence Center and Fort 
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Huachuca continues to work to- 
ward merging MOS 98D into 
MOS 98H. The U.S. Army Train- 
ing and Doctrine Command 
(TRADOC) must formally approve 
a proposed MOS 98H course re- 
vision with a 28-week, 4-day 
schedule. If TRADOC approves 
this change, the Office of the 
Chief of Military Intelligence 
(OCMI) will submit a change 
proposal to Army Regulation 
611-201, Enlisted Career Man- 
agement Fields and Military Oc- 
cupational Specialties. If U.S. 
Total Army Personnel Command 
(PERSCOM) approves, it will re- 
designate all soldiers holding 
MOS 98D to 98H starting in Octo- 
ber 1996. Transitional plans are 
still in development. The recom- 
mendation is to conduct all transi- 
tional training at the unit. Affected 
soldiers would not return to the 
Intelligence Center for transitional 
training. 


Language 


Mi units that already have or 
are contemplating establishing 
Command Language Programs 
(CLPs) should consider sending 
soldiers to the Defense Language 
Institute, Foreign Language Cen- 


ter (DLIFLC) CLP Manager's 
Course. The five-day course will 
help CLP Managers address De- 
partment of Defense Inspector 
General language concerns and 
ensure they have viable unit 
CLPs. There is no cost for the 
course other than normal tempo- 
rary duty travel. Contact Mr. Art 


Gebbia, DL! at DSN 878-5363, - 


FAX (408) 242-5512 for details. 


The following provides a brief 
overview of the current issues at 
the Army Language Committee 
(ALC). 

1. Awarding extra promotion 
points on E-5 (SGT) and E-6 
(SSG) promotion worksheets for 
MOS 98G and 97E. The MI sol- 
dier would receive extra points if 
he meets or exceeds the mini- 
mum language proficiency stand- 
ard of 2/2. The _ current 
PERSCOM policy of promoting to 
grades E-5 (SGT) and E-6 (SSG) 
by language for MOS 98G and 
97E would not change. 


2. The Army is now staffing a 


detailed analysis of the need for . 


large numbers of language-coded 
positions in MOS 98C (Signals 
Intelligence Analyst) and 97B 
(Counterintelligence Agent). Inter- 
ested agencies, the Army staff, 


and major commands are review- 
ing this analysis. In accordance 
with AR 611-6, Army Linguist 
Management, the Army may no 
longer need some positions in 


these two non-language-depend- | 


ent MOSs to meet specific lan- 
guage operational requirements. 
If the Army can identify reduc- 
tions, we may realize savings in 
initial language training. 

3. MOS 97L, Translator/Iinter- 
preter (RC). The Intelligence Cen- 
ter and Fort Huachuca will host 
two Spanish-language iterations 
of Advanced Individual Training 
(AIT) courses in October 1995. In 
addition, we will conduct three 
transition courses in Spanish, Ko- 
rean/Japanese, and Russian at 
Fort Huachuca. We have sched- 
uled one transition course in 
Spanish for Fort Bragg and one 
transition course at the 300th MI 
Brigade (Linguist), Draper, Utah. 
We would appreciate contribu- 
tions of foreign language books, 
periodicals, magazines, journals, 
or other reading material to de- 
velop translation materials for 97L 
students. If interested, contact 
LTC Pete Shaver at DSN 879- 
2208 or Commercial (520) 528- 
2208. 





TOTAL 
FORCE 








MID(S) Restructure: 
Support to the Warfighter 
The U.S. Army Reserve's 
(USAR’s) 59th MI Detachment 
(Strategic) (MID[S]) dates from 
the post-World War Il era. Their 
structure and focus are Cold War 
driven. The ongoing Reserve 
Component (RC) Mi Force De- 
sign Update will significantly im- 
pact these units, particularly the 
22 that support the warfighters. 
The Army will redesign these 22 
MID(S), currently supporting the 
theaters, to provide a Theater In- 
telligence Support Element (TISE) 
to each theater. Each TISE will 
have a modular configuration and 
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the Army will tailor them to main- 
tain existing capabilities, increase 
flexibility, and address theater- 
specific requirements. 


RC Mi Officer Transition 
Course 
Beginning this fiscal year, 


mobile training teams will teach 
the RC MI Officer Transition 
Course throughout the conti- 
nental United States. The MI Pro- 
ponent recently authorized the 
export of the two-week resident 
portion of this training. Pre- 
viously, this phase was available 
only at Fort Huachuca, AZ. The 
6th Reserve Forces School-intelli- 


gence (RFS-l) will centrally man- 
age this training. 

The point of contact, 6th RFS-| 
is LTC Hoeft, DSN 879-2311/12 or 
Commercial (520) 538-2311/12. 


RC INTELLIGENCE 
SUPPORT 


The USAR Command has initi- 
ated the process to systematically 
support the Army’s peacetime in- 
telligence mission. The Active 
Component (AC) is identifying in- 
telligence missions where con- 
strained resources and staffing 
prevent mission accomplishment. 
USAR MI units will assume these 
missions. 
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A test of this concept began in 
the Southeast Region in January 
1995. The test will consist of 
three elements: 

1. USAR MI units in the 
Southeast Region. Initially, the 
test will focus on the USAR’s 
337th MI Battalion (Tactical Ex- 
ploitation) and 138th Ml Company 
(Aerial Exploitation). Other USAR 
MI units in the region will partici- 
pate as the test progresses; the 
USAR may task units outside the 
region as appropriate. AC mis- 
sions will primarily flow from the 
normal WARTRACE relationship, 
but will also address other Army 
and joint requirements. 


2. Southeast Regional Intel- 
ligence Center (RIC). The South- 
east RIC will build on the existing 
Regional Training  Site-intelli- 
gence (RTS-1) at Fort Gillem, GA. 
Historically, the five continental 
U.S. Army RTS-ls had a training- 
only mission. The RIC will add the 
capability to provide intelligence 
support to the AC. Using existing 
facilities, connectivity and cur- 
rently assigned active Guard and 
Reserve staffing will serve to 
minimize the incremental costs. 
There is a small AC bill to pay— 
AC manning to help staff the RIC. 
This investment will give the AC 
force access to previously un- 
tapped RC assets and capabili- 
ties. As a token of the AC’s 
commitment, MI soldiers from the 
513th MI Brigade (EAC) rotate 
through the RIC in support of the 


test. In summary, the RIC acts as 
a regional AC and RC liaison 
point of focus and provides the 
USAR MI units all requisite 
support to accomplish the mis- 
sion. This support includes a 
sensitive compartmented informa- 
tion facility (SCIF), and subject- 
matter-expert advise. 


3. Army Reserve Mi Support 
Element (ARMISE). The AR- 
MISE is the AC’s point of entry to 
the RIC and the USAR MI sup- 
port. The ARMISE will coordinate 
missions among the five RICs, 
channel mission support funding, 
and generally act as a "gate- 
keeper" between the AC and RC. 
This ARMISE will not impact ex- 
isting AC to RC WARTRACE mis- 
sjon relationships. However, the 
ARMISE will capture these WAR- 
TRACE missions to eliminate re- 
dundancy, determine capabilities, 
and identify residual capacity. 


During the conceptual test the 
ARMISE will collocate with the 
Southeast RIC. The test and 
evaluation will run through the 
end of FY ’95. Interested AC ele- 
ments may contact the ARMISE 
representatives. POCs at the 
ARMISE are MAJ Esser at DSN 
797-3172 or Commercial (404) 
362-3172 or CPT Kennard at 
1-800-873-0490. 


USAR Mi Linguist 
Companies 


Seven new linguist companies 
will activate in the U.S. Army Re- 


serve (USAR) in fiscal year 
(FY) ’95. These companies will 
join the six Army National Guard 
(ARNG) linguist battalions of 
the 300th Military Intelligence 
Brigade (Linguist) and _ the 
USAR’s 368th MI Company 
(Linguist). All of the units are 
based on a modular construct of 
a five-person team. Unlike the 
balance of the current RC military 
intelligence (Ml) unit force, the lin- 
guist units can mobilize selec- 
tively down to the team level 
via derivative unit identification 
codes. 


Each of the new companies will 
consist of 14 teams and a head- 
quarters element. The linguist 
teams will not just collocate with 
the headquarters; they will also 
locate in many adjacent states. 
Stationing will focus on acquiring 
linguists at the 2/2 or higher profi- 
ciency level. Prior service sol- 
diers, E-3 through E-8 or O-1 
through O-3, who are fluent at the 
2/2 or better level in a specified 
language, are eligible for assign- 
ment. Approximately 60% of the 
future USAR and ARNG linguist 
units will consist of 97Ls—the 
new RC-unique transiator-inter- 
preter military occupational spe- 
cialties (MOS). The balance will 
consist of human intelligence and 
signals intelligence language- 
coded MOSs. 

Basic information regarding the 
new USAR linguist companies 
appears below: 






























































Unit HQ Location 
265th Mi Company Fort Dix, NJ 
272d Mi Company CA 
283d Mi Company z 
900th MI Company Austin, TX 
356th Mi Company Atlanta, 
351st MI Company Olathe, KS _— : 
906th MI Company Detroit, MI " 
LEGEND: 
AD - Arabic Modern Standard JA - 
CM - Chinese (Mandarin) KP - 
CX - Czech PF - 
FR - French - PL - 
GM - German PQ - 
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(Continued from page 5) 

computers running the FAISS soft- 
ware throughout the division. 
There are several advantages to 
this approach: 

(1) Little cost. FAISS software 
runs on 486 color notebook or 
desktop computers, no special 
hardware is required and FAISS 
software is owned by the Army. 

(2) Limited training and mainte- 
nance necessary. FAISS software 
is Windows based and can be 
learned in a few days. Since the 
computers are commercial sys- 
tems they can be maintained just 
like other notebook and desktop 
computers in the division. The 
software and hardware do not re- 
quire civilian technical support. 

(3) Multiple users. Dozens of us- 
ers can query the enemy data 
base at the same time and multi- 
ple users can input to the data 
base. You could equip the DTAC, 
G2 operations section, brigade 
S2s, DREAR, and separate battal- 
ions with FAISS software and 
color notebook computers for less 
than the cost of two ASAS-RWS. 

(4) LAN capable. Since the soft- 
ware runs on computers using Mi- 
crosoft Windows For Workgroups 
or Windows NT, the computers 
can easily be linked together in a 
local area network which provides 


a rapid and simple method to 
share intelligence. 

(5) Fast. FAISS software run- 
ning on a 486 DX2 computer can 
find 2,500 records in less than a 
minute. FAISS software running 
on a 90-MHz Pentium can find 
2,500 records in less than 30 sec- 
onds. FAISS software running on 
a 90-MHz Pentium can display a 
digitized color map with a 100-km 
horizontal field of view and 200 
enemy units in less than 3 min- 
utes. 

(6) National Guard support. The 
National Guard will continue to 
use FAISS software for the next 
ten years. Building a link between 
ASAS and FAISS software will en- 
able the National Guard brigades 
to more effectively operate with 
active-duty divisions equipped 
with ASAS. 


(7) Notebook computer capable. 


The FAISS software runs great on 
color notebook computers. Color 
notebooks are ideal for brigades, 
battalions, and light infantry units. 
(8) Excellent graphic INTSUMs. 
The FAISS software uses digi- 
tized maps that are produced by 
DMA to provide a color map back- 
ground and displays up to ten 
overlays (each with a different 
color) based on queries to the 
data base. Enemy and friendly 
sketches can be overlaid on the 


map also. These graphic INT- 
SUMs can them be further ma- 
nipulated and printed using any 
Windows-based graphic software 
(such as Powerpoint or Harvard 
Graphics). 

(9) Friendly data base. The G3 
operations section can input 
friendly unit locations to a friendly 
data base in the FAISS software. 
This data base can then be 
shown in conjunction with the en- 
emy data base and shared 
throughout the division. This is a 
key step to truly automating battle 
tracking—the enemy is only one- 
half of the equation for the com- 
mander. 

Enabling ASAS to download 
data bases to computers running 
the FAISS software would be an 
excellent solution to the problem 
of sharing and disseminating intel- 
ligence. It is a solution that could 
be inexpensively and quickly 
implemented. | urge the Intelli- 
gence Center and and the ASAS 
program manager to investigate 
this solution further. At 1st Infantry 
Division (Mechanized) we have 
been very successful in using the 
FAISS software to rapidly dissemi- 
nate intelligence throughout the 
division. 


CW2 BRUCE A. PHILLIPS 
Fort Riley, KS 


Implementation of FM 100-60 Opposing Forces Series 


On 9 January 1995, the U.S. Army Training and Doctrine Command (TRADOC) Deputy Chief of Staff for Intelli- 
gence rescinded the FM 100-2 series field manuals (FMs)—the Army’s basic unclassified references on So- 
viet tactics and equipment. The new FM 100-60 series FMs on heavy and light opposing forces (OPFOR) 
supersede the FM 100-2 series and constitute the Army’s unclassified references on threat. The FM 100-60 
series creates a capabilities-based OPFOR that relies on tactical norms to create a less predictable OPFOR. 


The FM 100-60 series includes: 


(1) FM 100-60, Heavy Opposing Force Organizational Guide. 


[) FM-100-61, Heavy Opposing Force Operational Art. 
[) FM 100-62, Heavy Opposing Force Tactics. 
(J FM 100-63, Light Opposing Force Organizational Guide. 


(1) FM 100-64, Light Opposing Force Operations and Tactics. 
(J FM 100-65, Opposing Force Equipment Guide. 
(1 FM 100-66, Operations Other Than War Opposing Forces. 


The Department of Army will publish these FMs over the next year. The interim publication is the TRADOC 


350-series Opposing Force Pamphlets which mirror the FM 100-60 series. 


The National Training Center and the Joint Readiness Training Center will begin to use the TRADOC 350- 
series for May 1995 and subsequent rotations. The Battle Command Training Program currently uses the 


TRADOC 350-series of pamphiets. 


Units that do not have a copy of the TRADOC 350-series should first contact their G2 Training Office. 
TRADOC completed distribution of the pamphlets in late 1994. Units can request pamphlets from the 
TRADOC ODSCINT, Threat Support Division, ATTN: ATZL-CST, Fort Leavenworth, KS 66027-5310 or call 
DSN 552-7907/4288. The Army will distribute these FMs through the usual publication distribution system. 
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Joint Intelligence Courses 


The Navy and Marine Corps Intelligence Training Center (NMITC) in Virginia Beach, Virginia offers two 

e outstanding courses on joint intelligence: the Joint Task Force Intelligence Manager's Course (JTFIMC) and 
the Joint IntelligenceCenter (JIC) Course. The curriculum at both courses is demanding, extensive, and 
taught at a rapid pace. A TS clearance and SCI access is required for both courses. 


The Joint Task Force Intelligence Manager’s Course 
ly This two-week course (12 calendar/10 training days) trains senior intelligence personnel (O-3 to O-6 
‘ and E-7 through CWO) designated to support Joint Task Forces (JTFs) and their components on the joint 
intelligence methods to support the theater commander-in-chief's two-tiered warfighting strategy. It will 
- enable JTF J2 personne! at all levels to make optimum use of national, joint, and component intelligence 
resources while properly employing joint intelligence doctrine and strategies. A mobile training team can 
i export the course. 
le JTFIMC subjects include— 
2 () Joint principles. 
| CL) Component organization and doctrine. 

(1) JTF organization and intelligence operations. 

[) National and Service-component intelligence support. 

L] JTF intelligence collection, dissemination, targeting, communications, and systems. 

Preference for this course is given to students who will support ad hoc JTFs. An intelligence background 
is mandatory as the course assumes a familiarity with intelligence analysis and methodology. 

You may request quotas through NMITC, Navy Integrated Training Resource Automated System 
(NITRAS) at DSN 433-8211, Commercial (804) 433-8211. Point of contact for the course is 
Lieutenant Commander Poole, at DSN 433-8330, Commercial (804) 433-8330, or FAX 433-8331. 


The Joint Intelligence Center Course 
This intensive four-week curriculum for personnel from all Services, E-5 and above, assigned to joint 
try intelligence billets is designed to provide the essential skills required to conduct effective all-source 
intelligence analysis. An intelligence background would be useful, though it is not required for this course. 

The subject matter is broken down into four general categories (one week per category): 

[) The first week: furnishes the student with the fundamental information required to function in the 
joint warfare environment. Lessons consist of instruction on security considerations; joint 
intelligence doctrine; and the structure, missions and responsibilities of various organizations at 
national, theater, component, and tactical levels of command. 

[) The second week: focuses on joint intelligence collection, tasking, and information management. 
Guest lecturers emphasize understanding the various intelligence disciplines (e.g., HUMINT, 
IMINT, SIGINT) and how to task and best use them to support the Joint Task Force commander. 

CL) The third week: surveys satellite communications networks and joint and component intelligence 
systems architectures. The primary intent is enhancing the student’s awareness of own Service 
and other Service intelligence analysis and support systems so that they may better employ all 

| assets. Guest speakers from all Services discuss the primary capabilities, uses, and interoperability 

7 of the systems. 

L) The fourth week: involves a four-day, joint-Service, watch-standing practical exercise. The major 
objective is to encourage the student to apply the knowledge and skills they developed during the 

7 previous three weeks. Through the use of simulated message traffic, the exercise emphasizes 

team skills, organization, individual intelligence analysis, and briefing techniques. 

. Programmed class dates for the JIC Course in fiscal year 1995 are: 

S 95010 170ct94 - 11 Nov 94 

95020 25Jan95 - 17 Feb95 

, 95030 06Mar95 - 31 Mar 95 

95040 24Mar95 - 19 May 95 

95050 05Jun95 - 30Jun95 

95060 1iJul 95 - 04Aug 95 


elli- 


For quotas contact LT Jack Schumaker, DSN 433-8330, Commercial (804) 433-8330, or FAX 433-8331. 
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The Gentleman Spy: The Life of Allen 
Dulles by Peter Grose (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1994), 641 
pages, $30. 


The legacy of Allen Dulles, the fifth Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence (DCI) is 
controversial. Although acclaimed as 
“the greatest United States professional 
intelligence officer of his time" (by Sir 
Kenneth Strong, Eisenhower's J2) and 
an “artist of intelligence” (by MG William 
Donovan, head of the Office of Strategic 
Services [OSS]), he also drew criticism. 
He was blamed, at least in part, for the 
clumsy handling of the Soviet capture of 
a U-2 "spy plane" in 1960 and the CIA’s 
bungled Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba in 
1961. Scandals that rocked the CIA in 
the 1970s (e.g., foreign leader assassi- 
nation plans) originated in his tenure. 

Armed > with a passing knowl- 
edge of Allien Dulles’ life, | was struck by 
his extensive intelligence tenure before 
joining the CIA and his very public promi- 
nence throughout his professional life. 
As a junior diplomat in World War | in 
Europe, Dulles developed his own infor- 
mal circle of well-connected sources. Be- 
tween the world wars, while practicing 
law in a prominent Wall Street firm (with 
an international clientele), Dulles estab- 
lished himself as a national authority on 
foreign affairs. He joined the OSS in 
1942. Dulles played a key role in the 
OSS’s New York operations, laying the 
groundwork for OSS European espio- 
nage nets. In Switzerland, he organized 
and ran an extensive espionage net- 
work. As a private citizen after WW Ii, 
Dulles was influential as he lobbyed 
Congress and the President to form a 
central intelligence service. 

Peter Grose, a prominent foreign af- 
fairs journalist and former senior State 
Department official, excels in recounting 
the compiex life of Allen Dulles. Last 
year the CIA released the last of his per- 
sonal papers. In addition, the CIA re- 
sponded to a 1989 Freedom of 
Information Act request and released an 
extensive history of Dulles’ career. Grose 
also drew on Dulles family papers and 
numerous interviews with his former col- 
leagues. The result, this book, is a de- 
tailed, well-documented, and highly 
readable account. 

There is much in Grose’s work to in- 
terest intelligence professionals. Fore- 
most are Grose’s accounts of Dulles’ 
work building espionage networks—es- 
pect his exploits in Switzerland. 

here, instead of working undercover, 

Dulles established himself as an almost 
overt U.S. government representative. 
Dulles proved masterful at cultivating 
and evaluating human sources. 

As the United States grapples with 
the proper role and structure of its intelli- 
gence community, Dulles’ biography pro- 
vides valuable “food for thought" 
including detailed debates on— 

1. Combining clandestine and cov- 
ert collectors into the same organization. 





2. The proper relationship between 
the DCI and the President. 

3. Whether the Department of De- 
fence or CIA should conduct covert op- 
erations. 

4. The effectiveness of using covert 
operations to overturn unfriendly govern- 
ments. 

Allen Dulles more than any other indi- 
vidual is responsible for the current 
structure, mission, and character of the 
CIA and our intelligence community. 
Dulles is a worthy biographical subject. 
This biography is an important addition 
to intelligence professional literature. 


Lincoln Krause 
Alexandria, VA 


Spy Catchers of the U.S. Army in the 
War with Japan (The Unfinished Story 
of the Counterintelligence Corps) by 
Duval A. Edwards (Gig Harbor, Washing- 
ton: Red Apple Publishing, 1994), 299 
pages, $17 plus $2 shipping. 


This book is one of the very few books 
ever written about the Counterintelli- 
gence Corps (CIC). It starts just before 
VW Il and runs through the early Cold 
War years. There have been a few "I 
was there and this is what | saw" books 
but only one other book covers such a 
wide range of activities—America’s Se- 
cret Army by Botting and Sayer. 

Mr. Edwards started amassing mate- 
rial for this book long ago, after he re- 
ceived the thirty-volume work by Major 
Bray. Major Bray, while stationed at Fort 
Holabird, Maryland, for several years in 
the late 1950s, put together a mountain 
of material. 

Many people provided accounts that 
“fleshed out" Major Bray’s material. The 
author cleverly wove it all into a fascinat- 
ing bit of chronology. The book is full of 
interesting and detailed "bigger than life" 
incidents. 

One of the most gripping accounts is 
the story of Richard Sakakidai and Arthur 
Komori (both Niseis). In early 1941, al- 
most a year before Pearl Harbor, they 
enlisted in the Army. Tabbed for assign- 
ment to the Corps of intelligence Police 
(predecessor to the CIC) they had a brief 
counterintelligence training tour, then de- 
ployed to the Philippines. 

After arriving, their assignment was to 
track the Japanese community in Manila. 
They worked undercover in the Japa- 
nese community, identifying numbers of 
Japanese covert agents operating as 
news people, businessmen, etc. Later 
Sakakidai interpreted for General Beebe, 
aide to General Wainright. This led to his 
imprisonment by the Japanese for trea- 
son after the Philippines fell. An earlier 
request by his mother to renounce his 
dual citizenship, cleared Sakakidai of 
treason and saved his life. 

Sakakidai eventually gained release 
and found employment in the office and 
home of a Japanese colonel. He learned 
a great deal about proposed troop move- 
ments, reinforcements, and future plans. 











Then he was able to radio this mass of 
information tc MacArthur's headquarters. 

This material is now about fifty years 
old—so why shouid intelligence practitio- 
ners care? The CIC has since disap- 
peared and counterintelligence has gone 
downhill. Those in the intelligence com- 
munity today should not forget the les- 
sons of VWW Ili (the last time we 
conducted total war)—they just might 
come in handy some day! 


Arthur S. Huriburt 
Medford, ME 





Silent Warriors of World War Il: The 
Alamo Scouts Behind Japanese Lines 
by Lance Q. Zedric (Ventura, California: 
Pathfinder Publishing, 1994); 282 pages, 
$22.95. 


It seems unlikely that after fifty years 
new information would surface concern- 
ing WW Ili—but Lance Zedric breaks 
new ground in this book. History has 
overlooked the Alamo Scouts except for 
a few historians and military writers who 
occasionally mention them in articles, 
books, and dissertations dealing with 
broader subjects. Finally, the Alamo 
Scouts receive the recognition they de- 
serve for their two years of service be- 
hind the lines. 

General Krueger, Commander, Sixth 
Army, created the Alamo Scouts be- 
cause "he was determined to have a first 
rate unit at his disposal." He witnessed 
what kind of operation resulted from poor 
intelligence during the Kiska invasion fi- 
asco and decided that it would not hap- 
pen to him. In November 1943, Krueger 
activated the Sixth Army Special Recon- 
naissance Unit—the Alamo Scouts. He 
established a training center that con- 
ducted eight six-week classes over the 
next two years. The Alamo Scouts Train- 
ing Center moved forward as Sixth Army 
conquered territory in New Guinea, 
Leyte, and Luzon. 

Alamo Scout missions form the cen- 
terpiece of the book. These one hundred 
plus missions run the special operations 
gamut, from intelligence/reconnaissance 
patrols to raids on POW camps and 
training and leading local guerrilla units. 

Zedric spent much time interviewing 
participants of the many missions and 
puts the "up close and personal” feeling 
in his writing. He also paints the larger 
picture, so we understand how the 
Alamo Scouts’ mission fit into the Sixth 
Army plan. 

he Alamo Scouts were there to col- 
lect information, not to fight the Japa- 
nese. Of all the units in Sixth Army, they 
were first—first to see, first to know, first 
to report, and sometimes first to make 
contact. Zedric makes all of this come 
alive. 

Whatever your plans for buying new 
books, put Silent Warriors of World 
War Il on the top of your list. 





Michael F. Dille 
Davidsonville, M 
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Oriental blue and silver gray are the col- 
ors associated with Military Intelligence. 
The crossed swords attest to the unit’s 
readiness; the eagle, wide-eyed and alert, 
is symbolic of watchfulness. The bolt of 
lightning above refers to the battalion’s 
electronic warfare capability; together 
the symbols express the words of the 
motto and the unit’s basic mission 
and responsibility. 

The mission of the 104th Military 
Intelligence Battalion is to provide 
intelligence and electronic warfare 
(IEW) and counterintelligence (Cl) 
support to 4th Infantry Division 
(Mechanized) combat operations. The 
battalion, and its predecessor units, 
has accomplished this mission since 
World War Il. 

The lineage of the 104th derives 
from the 4th Military Intelligence and 
the 374th Army Security Agency 

Ltdstetatats i ' (ASA) Companies. The 4th MI Com- 
oo - qh : pany organized in January 1944, as 
see the 4th Counter Intelligence Corps 
Detachment, was subordinate to the 
4th Infantry Division. It participated in the 
Normandy, Northern France, Rhineland, 
Ardennes-Alsace, and Central Europe campaigns. 

In 1969 the unit became the 4th Mi Company. 
The 374th ASA Company was activated as Charlie Company, 303d 
Army Security Agency Battalion at Fort Lewis. Redesignated the 374th ASA Company in 1966, it deactivated 

in 1972. The 374th reactivated at Fort Carson in May 1977. 

Both the 374th and 4th Mi Companies served in Vietnam. Both companies received campaign credit for 
Counteroffensive (Phases || through Vil), Tet Counteroffensive and Tet 1969 Counteroffensive, Sanctuary 
Counteroffensive, and the Spring-Fall and Winter-Spring 1970 Campaigns. The 374th received three Meritori- 
ous Unit Commendations, three Republic of Vietnam Crosses of Gallantry with Palm decorations, and one 
Civil Action Honor Medal, First Class. The 4th Ml Company received a Meritorious Unit Commendation and a 
Republic of Vietnam Cross of Gallantry with Palm. 

The Army constituted the 104th Mi Battalion (CEWI) on 16 September 1980 and assigned it to the 4th 
Infantry Division at Fort Carson, Colorado. The 374th became Alpha Company while the 4th Mi Company 
became Bravo Company. Since then the battalion has continued the tradition of excellence established by the 
4th MI and 374th ASA Companies. The battalion truly functions in a multidiscipline arena, combining all facets 
of signals, imagery, and human intelligence into finished intelligence products supporting the warfighter. The 
104th continues to range far and wide, escorting division assets through the perils of battie—OUTRIDERS! 
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